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- POBTRY. 


. For the Philanthro, ist. 

Heaven Hath no Bondmen., 
God of the wretched! hear a mother’s prayer. 
Oh, let my infant live! tho’ I have felt 
Oppression’s heaviest chain, for my lov’d child, 
Hope still survives: a brighter day may dawn. 
The love, that won a Saviour from the skies, 
May touch the icy hearts of those, who wring 
The warm life blood from ours, 

My child! my child! 
How feebly throbs thy: heart! oh, would that mine 
Were still’d forever! Now the cold, cold drops 
Are gathering on thy brow. Just God and True! 
Oh let my infant live. Forgive the prayer! 
Thou, who dost know the anguish of my soul, 
Teach me'to bow. Alas, my child! my child! 
Thy little outstretch’d limbs, and trembling breath 
Mark the destroyer’s touch. 

One moment more, 
His eyes are turn’d on me. Those quivering lips— 
Oh, could they but pronounce thy mother’s name— 
Vain hope! The last, keen pang of death is o’er, 
The last tie severed. I have none on earth 
To love me now. Ah, whither shall I go! 
To whom for pity turn? My child! my child! 
Oh, would that I were cold and-still like thee! 
But hark—methinks, a soothing voice I hear, 
Breathing of love and pity—**Come to me, 
Ye that are weary, and 1’! give you rest.” 
And now—methinks my child’s sweet tones I hear: 
Hark! hark! he sings— 


“Why weep my mother? Forever 1’m free, 

From the chain the oppressor had bound on me. 
Look on me, mother, and dry thy tears; 

Earth has no crown like thy infant wears. 

Heaven hath no bondmen—I’m free, I’m free 

From the chain that the white man had hound on me. 








—— 





Weep not my mother! I drink of the flood 
That flows from the throne of the living God. 
Freely I drink, for no tyrant is there 
To shed o’et-my bosom the blight of despair. 
Heaven hath no tyrants—I’m free, 1’m free, 
From the chain the oppressor had bound on me. 


Mother! a mansion of endless rest 

Is fitted. for thee in the home of ‘the blest. 

Tho’ hard be thy portion, tho’ bow’d to the dust, 

‘Tho’ weary and. faint, still in God be thy trust. 

Toil on, dearest mother, for soon thou’It be free, 

From.the chain that the white man hath fasten’d on 
thee. 


Hark! that sweet song—tis the song of the bless’d— 
Of earth’s weary pilgrims, forever at rest. 

Mother’ I hasten to join in the strain, 

Free from all dread of the lash or the chain; 

Heaven hath no bondmen—I’m free, I’m free 


F.on the chain the oppressor had fasten’d on me. 
Mw. LL... 
cincenfiate, Uet. 26th, 1836. 
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COLONIZATION. 





@ov. Pinney of Liberia.--His Testimony res= 
pecting the Colony. 


As there seems to be anew effort making in favor 
of the Colonization scheme, and as the name of Gov. 
J. B. Pinney appears couspicuousin the proceedings 
of certain Colonization meetings, we think it not 
amiss to give his testimony on sundry points which 
the papers do‘niét’report him as having touched up- 
on, on those oceasions. Additional interest and im- 
portance will attach to this testimony, when it is ob- 
served how nearly it corresponds with that of the 
colored man, Mr. Brown, whose testimony and char- 
acter were assailed with virulence at Chatham Street 
Chapel in May,"1834;and made the’ pretext for the 
mobs of July. following. Our printed. copies from 
the identical memorandum we made at the time, im- 
mediatel y.after the conversation took place. 

: « . dNew-York, May 6, 1836, 
-Had-an interview with Rev. J. B. Pinney at the 
Gre et tee kept by Mrs. Nicholson 
at Nov 118, William Street, New-York. He ap- 
peared in bad health, and said he was slowly recov- 
ering. e following conversation took place. 

“W. G. “Did the climate’of Liberia agree with 
you, Sirt” , 

J.:B. P. {Smiling monet 9 4+Better. than 
with. almost..any other. person, I believe, who has 
visited it.’” a 

W.G. “You experienced the fever of the cli- 
mate, I presume, Sir.” : 

J.B. P: > Yes, Sir,almost incessantly.—In con- 
nection with cares, it affected my head and brain ve- 
ty unpleasantly. Spied . 

Afler some pause— . 

W. G, What is there dojng for the conversion 
of the nations in the vicinity of Liberia? 

J. B. P.’ Nothing.” 





‘W.G. Is the war with’King Joe Harris termi- 


J. B..P. Yes, He was to.make,peace on 


any terms.——[ After a pause] The war was a piece : 
of boy’s pla o the fed of 4 Colonists. ‘ fo» Spanisa Town, 
W iGe=cl Aen t-panse-—and-doubting his mean-|. At ten, o’clock,. (first of July),one ofthe fine. 
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mean that ‘the war'was provoked on 


é part of thé Colonists, 

*WeoeG.: -In-whatmainert = -- : 
fei P.. weet the.native 
stigew 
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We By Ry: Tarthe proviqus controversy, I suppose 


lay, did you say, sirt—In what 


villages, was 


_T had heard something of that matter, 
ao it would be claimed by the Colo- 
1s was in’ retaliation of some previous’ 
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the blame was about equal between the parties. 
It was a mere question about alittle property. A 
piece of boy’s play.—Five dollars would have set- 
tled the whole matter. a 
Mr. Pinney was of opinion that the slave trade 
was, on the whole, impeded by the Colony. . Many 
slaves used to be shipped trom that spot formerly, 


from other points of the coast? 

J. B. P.” The Colony occupies the best’ anchor- 
age grounds for an extent of-two hundred miles. 
The colony likewise affords facilities for information 
to the British cruisers who hover round the coast. 

W. G, But does it not also furnish facilities for 
the slavers? Is not its commerce adapted to these 
purposes? 

J. B. P. To some extent this may bet-ue. But 
I think not.to an extent equalling the checks it im- 
poses on the traffic. 

W. G. From some quarter, the slave trade is 
still carried on with great activity. Some people 
think it equal to that of any former period? 

J.-B. P.’ This must be from the coast of Guinea. 

W. G. Your Colony, 1 suppose exerts little or 
no influence for the suppression of the traffic there. 

J. B. P. None at all, Sir. 

W.G. But the principal part of the traffic, 1 
suppose, has always been from that coast} 

J.B. P. Yes, Sir. 

W.G. Did you know Thomas C. Brown, who 
afterwards returned? ‘ 

J. B. P.. Yes.—He became dissatisfied; but John- 
son, who was his partner, is now doing very well. 

W. G. Do you know anything of his character? 

J.B. P. Not very particularly. I never heard 
anything against him. f 

W..G,_ I inquired because his veracity has been 
questioned. 

J.B. P. Lread the aecount of his examination. 
There were some statements in his testimony, in 
which I thought he either misapprehended the facts 
or misstated them. But the general statements made 
bv him, were, I think, on the whole’ correct, 

“W.G. Do you mean that his statements on the 
more important topics, were correct? 


J, Ua Fs. XO8s 
W. G. And what were the statements that were 
incorrect? 


J.B. P. Ido not remember them now, as it 1s 
along time since I read them. But I marked them 
at the time. The error, continued Mr. P., has been 
in sending out Colonists without adequate provision 
for their comfort. The disasters were owing to this 
negligence. No physicians. The rosources of a 
Socrety must be inadequate to such enterprises, It 
should be conducted by a government. 

Such was the testimonyjof Gov. Pinney on these 
points, which, as our readers wel know have been 
matter of no little controversy. He appeared to be 
acandid sort of aman. Insome further conversa- 
tion we found him not in favor of immediate eman- 
cipation, and his general views of slavery we should 
think very vague and confused. 

We were particularly desirous of knowing how a 
pious Christian missionary, as he appeared to be, 
should be in fayor of the Colonization scheme, after 
attaining a knowledge of the facts he had communi- 
cated. The secret of the matter we found to be this. 
He had conceived the idea that missionaries could 
not safely penetrate the native settlements in Africa, 
overrun as they are hy the lawless whites who pros- 
ecute the slave trade among them, without the pro- 
tection of the military defence furnisiied by European 
or American colonies. We held a long argument 
with him on this subject, and appealed to apostolic 
example and precept without producing the least 
change in his views.—Our readers in the light of 
this fact, may appreciate the missionary claims of 
tne Colonization cause. Think of the facts disclos- 
ed by Gov. Pinney in respect.to the military attitude 
of the colonists in the case of King Joe Harris; and 
then think of supporting such a Colony because it 
affords military protection to the missionaries. We 
could as easily reconcile ourselves to the idea of 
openly provagating our religion by the sword, as 
Mahomet directed his followers to do.--Friend of 
Man. 
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) The following notices of the effects of emancipa- 
tion in the West Indies, are from a file of the Ja- 
maica Watchman, down to, Aug. 6th, as quoted by 
the Herald of Freedom. 


The School of St, Thomas in the Vale. 


An examination, of the children of this school 
took place on Tuesday the 5th instant, before a com- 
mittee of gentlemen of the- vestry, and: the rector 
and curate of the parish, when prizes were awarded 
to the following scholars, for general proficiency in 
their different studies: — ; 

Jane Surgeon and Richard Sharp—silver medals. 

Mary Ann White, Martha Jane Harvey, John R. 
Brice, and Richard Lobbon—bronze medals. 

This school was opened under the auspices. of the 
Lord Bishop and the vestry of the parish on the. 6th 
of April, this year, and the number of day scholars 
already amounts to 65, and that of Sunday scholars 
to 125. 

The rapid improvement of the scholars in the va- 


ularity with which the schoo] is conducted, is high- 
ly creditable to the master, and justly called forth 
the approbation of the committee. In the populous 
district of the Above Rocks, such an institution can 
not fail of being extremely useful, whilst thus care- 
| fully attended to by the proper authorities. 


New Jamaica National School. 


The. children of the Jamaica National School, un- 
der the direction of Mr, Lyne, arrived in procession 
a few minutes before four o’clock; his Lordship the 
Bishop, and clergy, having assembled, proceeded to 


Mr. Reed. after which his lordship delivered: a.most 
impressive address. ..The. stone was then. lowered 
by a triangle and pully constructed for the occasion. 
he children, to the number of nine hundred; tien 
joined in a psalm, when the ceremony’ concluded. 


Exatsirion’ at THs; Metropouitan, Scxoot, 


rooms of the newly erected schools (a building sur- 
passed by none in the island, for, convenience and 
elegance) was opened for the admission of the pub- 
lice; a large assemblage, containing a full prope 

of the sex so remarkable for its’ gentle humanity, 
was formed; and they found the scholars .witl their 


form their important part inthe business of the 


experience an 





wots ihe a 


W. G. But what prevents their being shipped | 


lished, though it has been in a sort of imperfect ac- 
tion for a short space of time. The proceedings 
began with a portion of ‘setipture, a prayer, and ‘an 
anthem; and the Rev. Mr. Phillippo (to whom the 
institution owes.an indiscribable debt of gratitude) 
was entreated by ove ‘voice of the, meeting to take 
the chair. The scholars went through the form pur- 
sued in their daily course of instraction—the young- 
‘est class, composed of children from two to five 
years of age, excited particular attention, from ‘the 
peculiar interest ,arising from. their age, their disci- 
pline, and their acquirements. The scholars at large 





thus: conferred a double benefit by emancipating in 
many cases the masters/as well astheslaves. With 
the.abolition, of slavery, the dread of insurrection, 
loss of life and property has. vanished; and what- 
ever individuals may now possess, they feel secure 
of Bophee hag transmitting without. those misgiv- 
ings which were inseparable from times of slavery. 
‘The*measure of abolition is now viewed with satis- 
faction:and pleasure, by many who were opposed to 
its adoption from the mere apprehension of its pro- 
ducing similar scenes and misery as were witnessed 
at 5t..Domiago; but the measure ‘attempted there 








them who, in their frantic rage pinch and bite their 
victims.” : 


THE FROTECTION OF THE LAWS. 


_“Itis by no méans wonderful that, the laws, de- 
signed to protect the slave, should be little respec- 
ted by the generality of such masters. I have seen 
some masters pay these unfortunate le the mis- 
erable overcoat which is their dues but others give 
them nothing at all, and do not even leave them the 
hours and Sundays-granted to them by law. ° Lhave 
seen some of these barbarous masters leave them, 


rious branches of education, and the order and reg-. 


lay the stone. ‘I'he service was’ reail by the Rev.- 


|beéen greater than for many years past, and is Still 
‘likely to itterease; theté’ is‘ full employment for all 


|mand, and are likely to continue so, while cases of 


jon’ 


master, Mr. Shotten, at their head, prapatpd o.pers 
ay. 


‘mean or superficial judges of what should be ex- 
i “os pected on the occasion, ‘although: itis bat. right to | 
State. that.the .institution was.as.yet hardly estab-| expectedly ralieved....The, emancipation act. has 


went through a short examination in the general} was one. ot passion, proceeding from a revolutionary 
principles of some of the sciences, in grammar, and | faction, while in the British colonies it is one of rea- 


the knowledge of the derivation and meaning of; son, deliberately adopted by the united councils of 


words; the master gave some short but clear ex"sla- the empire. 
nations. of .his system, and especially. ihat part of it ~ Sy the theory of our constitution all British sab- 
which bore the appearance rather of the ludicrous’ jects were free: we may boast of it now, both’ in 
‘than the serious, (clearly proving the advantages of, spirit and in faet; and may hope fully to reap its 
it,) and that portion of the transactions of the day | fraits, when that period which’has been prudentially 
was closed by a concise, but very interesting address allotted to prepare the population for voluntary hab- 
from Mr. Phillippo, explanatory of the system and | its of industry shall have elapsed. 
principles of the institution, Abouttwelve o’clock,; That the habits of peop‘e beiag suddenly altered, 
the other large schoolroom was thrown open, as a and the transition from a state of compulsory to one 
bazaar, in which it was justice to say, there was a! of voluntary labor, should be the sources of occa- 
display of curious, useful, and elegant articles, which} sional inconvenience, there can be little doubt, but 
would have done credit to a similar exhibition in| this should be forgotten in the achievement of so 
England. : | important an object—an achievement that_will form 
About four o’clock an entertainment for the chil-, an epoch, not only in English history, but in that 
dren was served ir the schoolroom yard; and a num- | of the world—an example that sooner or later must 
ber, about 600, sat down to an excellent and abund-_ be followed by our neighbors. 
ant meal. The little performers here again acted) There should be but one general feeling in the 
their parts to admiration, and the sun went down colonies on the subject, and we are persuaded that 
upon a day of gratification, which, from its rare com- this will be the case in the. West Indies .as-.soon 
bination of novelty, utility and unmixed and rational as the causes of irritation growing out of the 
enjoyments, will, it may be hoped, be remembered, temporary-re.ation of master and apprentice shall 
not only in the annals of the metropolis of Jamaica,’ be dissolved, by the termination of the year 1840; 
butin the more durable and innperishable records of; here the progress of the new relations are more ad- 
the good deeds of mankind. | vanced. ‘The conveniences in domestic life of hav- 
, ing only those servants who work cheerfully because 
| they work for wages, will be felt, and the glory of 
| belonging to a nation, who at an immense sacrifice, 
conferred the boon of freedom on so large a number 
of her once servile subjects, and thus:prepared the 
way for general emancipation, will be appreciated 
by all; but the reflecting and benevolent will noval- 


Move Inranr Scnoot, Kinesron. 


A considerable number of the friends of educa- 
tion assembled, to witness the proceedings of the’ 
day. Soon after ten o'clock, the children marched 
from the play ground to the raised gallery at one 
end of the schoolroom, presenting ‘o the visitors 4 Jow even temporary causes to make them view with 
proof of the beneficial influence of education, i0 qisapprobation the laudable feelings of those imme- 
promoting order, neatness, and cleanliness, ' diate objects of the abolition act, who endeavor in 

After the commencement of the exercises of the their humble way to express their sense of the ben- 
school, by prayer, and singing the Morning Hymn, of ts that have been conferred on them. When an in- 
Mr. Bilby proceeded to show the usual method of gividual has conferred freedom on his fellow man, 
instruction and examination pursued in the infant gratitude is expected: when a national act of grace 
system of education, The children went through Confers it on 800,000, could we wish to see them 
a series of lessons on the elements of geography, display insensibility?) We rejoice at the religious, 
grammar, spelling, arithmetic, geometry, &. being social and sensible manner in-which the firstof Au- 
questioned at every step, for the purpose of leading gust, 1836, is proposed to be spent in this colony by 
them to understand, as well as remember, the know- ‘the Friendly Societies, comprising numbers of per- 
ledge which they acquire. ‘ke method of inter- sons who recently slaves, are newly made freemen. 
rogation practised, appeared to satisfy the company © We understand that divine service will be per- 


present, as admirably adapted by its simplicity, and formed in the forenoon of that day, at which these 
the evident interest it excited on the part of the chil-) societies will attend—that they meet at a dinner 


dren, to train the infants to the exercise of their ob- given, -and will attend a lecture to be delivered by 

serving and thinking powers, and to make them }jy, M’Swiney in the evening. 

something more than mere repeating parrots. 
The children were then allowed to question each | The Argus, of August 3rd, also states, as fol- 

other upon the holy scriptures, and in this exercise, lows:— 

as well as when interrogated by Mr. Bilby, it was 

truly delightful to observe the extent of the scripture 

knowledge many of these little ones possessed. : i : : 4 -soce 
At the close of the exatnination, My. Bilby briefly Aeration Ja. thee, datarosia 38 me welfare of -this 

S i plete success. of the 


addressed the audience, noticing the principles on , ret . Betas 

which the system is founded—the or it has a AINE GED of oi ei ee ea is. ay adil 
had upon those educated. under. it in Great Britain, peat errata a te WY tb huge’ of 7 ,000 human 
and expressing his opinion, founded on extensive ed ae Me pint Whee ahaea feb fthdee oe 
observation, upon the children of Jamaica, that they it h wl 4 fe | : ts oe rem shit aa ae rl 
aré’as capable of being benefitted by it as the chil- V20M te Senet has been conferred, while It proves 
dvenat home: ' | the pains which have been taken to guide their dis- 

The children, after singing the doxology, adjourn- positions aright and trainthem in those paths which 
ed to the new schoolroom adjoining, intended. for will best secure their usefalness to society and con- 
the girls’ school, where they were plentifully sup- sequently their own individral welfare. 
plied with a second breakfast of buns and lemonade, | -=2 222s 
previously to their going home. 

There appeared during the whole of the proceed-'= 
ings of the morning but one feeling onthe part. of| 
both visitors and children, viz: ar of delight. ae 
contrast between what these children (principally! ,, , , 
black) presented then, with what thy aight wat _C. “F ag rae be traveller, Red was in Lou- 
presented, but for the infant system, and wit’) what S!4"@ rye 1802 to 1 oe gives yet particular ac: 
their parents presented when at the same age, came | COUNtOF slavery as ivithen éxiéted there, ° "Eire Can- 
home to the mind with a-force that made many re-| dor is'so unquestionable, and his description is so 
joice in the kind providence of God,,in-opening a exactly applicable to the institution as it still contin- 
way for the friends of christian education, to com-| Y@Ss that we translate a few extracts. 
mence and carry on their good work, ‘none daring MODE. OF FLOGGING. 
to make them afraid.” “While they are at labor, the manager, the mas- 
ter, or the driver has commonly the whip in hand to 
strike the idle. But those of the negroes who are 
judged guilty of serious faults, are punished twen- 
ty, twenty-five, forty, fifty, or one hundred Jashes. 
The manner of this.cruel execution is as follows: 
four stakes are driven down, making a long square; 
the culprit is extehded naked between these stakes, 
face downwards; his hands and his feet are bound 
separately, with strong cords, to each of the stakes, 
‘so far apart that his arms and legs, stretched in the 
form of ‘St. Andrew’s cross, give the poor wretch no 
chance of stiring. | Then the executioner who is or- 
dinarily.a negro,/armed with the long whip cf a 
coachman, striies upon the reins and thighs. .The 
crack of his whip resounds afar, like that of an an- 
gry cartman beating his horses. The blood flows, 
the long wounds cross each other, strips of skin 
are raised without softening either the hand of the 
executioner or the heart of the master, who cries 
‘sting him harder.’ 

“lhe reader is moved, so am I; my agitated hand 
refuses to trace the bloody picture, to recount how 
many times the piercing cry of pain has interrupted 
my silent occupations; how. many times I have shud- 
dered at the faces of those barbarous masters, where 
I saw inscribed the number of victims sacrificed to 
their ferocity. : 

“The women are subjected to these punishments 
as tigérously as the men, not even pregnancy ex- 
énipts them; in that case, before binding them to 
the stakes, a hole is made” in'the ground ‘to accom- 
modate the enlarged form of ‘the victim.* 

‘It is remarkable that the white creole women are’ 


The Ist of. August has again arrived and passed 
over in.a manner which cannot but afferd every sat- 
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SLAVERY, 








From the Anti Siavery Record. 
Slavery in Louisiana. 


The editor of the Herald remarks on the forego- 
ing:— 

Such are some of the ‘effects’? of emancipation. 
What christian heart would not welcome the like 
among the bond of our own country? They are 
stubborn facts for our opponents to deal with. ‘They 
are irrefragible assurances that the results of aboli- 
tion efforts will be blessed. Who that loves his 
fellow men, and wishes to see light springing up in 
darkness, and the enthralled spirit enjoying the free 
privileges of religion and education, will not put 
forth his whole soul’s power, to break up the system 
of American slavery? 


Sentiment 1n tHe West Inpirs. 
The following from the Bahama Argus, of July 
30th, 1836, we take from the.Nationa] Inquirer:— 


The approach of the second anniversaty of the 
Ist of August, 1834, that day on which the parlia- 
ment of the. British empire proclaimed freedom to 
the world, the effects of. which declaration was. im- 
mediate in the British colonies, calls for expressions 
of gratitude to the Author of all good, who in His 
own appointed time and manner has, by His humble 
instruments, accomplished a happy-and quietescape 
from a system of slavery, which appeared intermi- 
oable without revolution and bloodshed, devastation 
or abandonment of the colonies. Yet never was 
society more tranquil and well disposed, or the 
law more respected than . the’ eae se ral 
ed: property -has risen in value;»the indisputable re- Sb ies ; oi : 
mi o si solemm ot public confidence mr the pros ordinarily more pasa pt an the men. seal 
pei of olan ney ua Vaal Moy am eek sly apace alae a 

, idence S Ane 29, NCC, 

sin Now. Frovarmmpe, the: demand. fot, hauees ao yer slave not promptly obey, should hé even 
fail to divine the meaning of their gestures, or looks, 
in an instant they are armed with a formidable whip; 
itis’ no longer the’ arm which cannot ‘sustain the 
weight of a shawl or @ reticule, it is no longer the 
form which bat feebly sustains itself. » They them- 


selves order the -punishment:¢f one of theso poor 


the mechanics ot the country; laborers are in-de- 


VAgTANGY are, VETY Tale) foe od weil Pepe 
That a great social change such anit abolition 

of slavery in the golenies. could have BA a om- 

plished without cases of temporary — venience . J 

tB°ebates ind dt hardship att 1a fo others would #-f° winmiak ee Abe spon te Dow, 

have 'beew impossible; but this inconvenience-is mot} Y°'C° © send hae ads ws tale thandance 

so much as was anticipated, northe eases of -hard-}: athe bleed me a d to furt *hiael aebde feed’ 

ship and loss so oppressive as were.expected, On . eir. Sensibility changed to fury 

the contrary, many persons have. extricated them itt fevive theniselies, hear the piereing@hriek 


cs 8, 


e- blows, and, raise 2 
the arm that strikes relaxes, 


Amongst the spectators were individuals, who from | selves from embatassments which hihg Tike @ mill.j.2% 1" 0 tevive | Pre Ang conti 
g “interest in such scenes, Were: ‘nd’ stone’ Tound their necks; ‘ and see the flow of frésh ‘blood; 1€ some of 


afently condéffining 





during the winter, in a state of revolting ‘nudity, 
even contrary to their own true imietsieth for they 
thus weaken and shorten the lives upon which repose 
the whole of their own fortunes. habs seen some 
of these negroes obliged to conceal their nakedness 
with the long moss of the country. I have beena 
witness, that after the tatigue of the day, their Ja- 
bors have been prolonged several hours by the:light 
of the moon; and then, before they could think of 
rest, they must pound and cook: their corn; and yet, 
long before day, an implacable scold, whip in hand, 
would arouse them from their slumbers. This, of 

duced to 








more than twenty negroes, who in 
should have doubled, the ‘gomber wis 
four or five.’” 


THE EFFECT UPON CHILDHOOD. 

“The yong creoles, idolized by their weak. pa- 
rents, make the negroes who surround the 
playthings of their whims; they flog, for Mm’, 
those of their own age, just as their Fathers foy-the 
others at their wall.» These\young’ creoles, arrived 
at the age in -which-the passions.are~i , de 
not know how to bear contradiction;.they. will have 
every thing done which they command, possible or 
not; and, in default of this; they avenge their offen- 
ded pride by multiplied punishments.. ‘The sad mel- 
ancholy of these wretches, depicted upon their, coun- 














tenances, the flight of some, and the death of oth- 
ers, do not reclaim their masters, they wreak upon 
those who remain the vengeance which they can Ro 
longer exercise upon ‘the others. Overwhelmed at 
Jength in ruin, these-creoles seem still to éseape'te- 


morse."* - 


IGNORANCE AND WASTEFULNESS.OF SLAVES, 


“The negroes being continually under the hand of 
amaster, having no right of property, nor power to 
make contracts, nor to sustain civil actions, nor, in 
fine, having any of those civil interests ‘and mutual | 
obligations, which among our country ‘people exer- 
cise and develop the intellect, it follows, ‘of coursé, 
that their intelligence must be extremely “limited; 
and it is so, to a degree of which a Muropean sean 
with difficulty form aconception.. [have seen them 
unable to count five or six pieces of money;it is.rare 
to find one of them who ean tel) his. age, or that.of 
his children, or how many years since heleft his na- 
tive country; at what time he belonged to such and 
such a masier, or passed to such’another: with so 
slight ideas of the past, they must necessarily have 
less of the future; hence they are deplorably careless. 
They use, or rather, waste, whatever clothing they 
happen to have, without a thought that they may 
need it‘ some other day.. They break. and iam 
whatever comes into their hands with the same care- 
lessness. That which pleases them most, they soon 
abandon with the greatest indifference. Without 
ideas of saving, order, or economy for themselves, 








|fromthem.the truth. Of course we do n 


creatures, and with a-dry eye See their victim bound } 


‘itself for'a while on the hideous Spectacles they must," °° 


| yositers tegringt >) ast. .¢ 


they have ‘nothing of the kind for their’ masters: 
thus, those who are reserved for domestic service in 
the house have a disagreeable task; they cannot be- 
come accustomed to the regular: arrangement of 
which a careful housekeeper is jealouss..it is neces- 
sary daily to repeat toahem the order which belongs 
to every day—indeed, to repeat 1t to them every mo- 
ment; and the mistress.of a house whose ‘family is 
numerous, and its details somewhat multiplied, fads 
herself sufficiently occupied every hour of the day 
solely.in giving orders to her numerous’ domestics, ' 
That which is commanded them as thé most impor- 
tant, is no better executed thanithat which is indif- 
ferent; and those vessels and pieces of furniture 
which are precious, for their beauty, go to pieces or 
are mutilated as.soon as the.most common things; 
so incapable ate they of discerning or calling to 
mind the circumstances in which they should ioe 
ble their watchfulnéss and caution,” 


MORALITY OF SLAVES, 


‘“‘Are these slaves, with notions.so.limited .and 
confused, with whom the strongest argument is the 
bloody lash, susceptible of morals? There must be 
some ideas of order to understand goodness, to. feel 
the charm of virtue; there must-be a will of one’s 
own, and that will must be exercised to ¢ontradiction 
before it can courageously battle with vice. The 
slave then, in his destitution of light, and his pros- 
tration of will cannot have a character for morality. 
Good and evil to him, are what he is ‘commanded, 
and what he is forbidden; his will is only thatof 
other people, and his whole energy tends to destroy 
in him_ his own self,. the. conservative. principle. of 
every being, for the sake of putting in its place.the 
capricious se/f of somebody else. Ask a. slave if 
he can get you such and such a thing, if he can be 
free to perform for you such a task, he jadges fr 
these questions what you desire, and not having | 
strength to'say no, which would ‘pethaps dis 
you, he answers affirmatively; and: the “more: 
secin to desire what you ask, the more he adds te 
ptomises. J have remarked this, whenever} hate 
addressed them, whether 1 had really need,,.or wigh- 
ed only. to try them;, but.no sooner .have., they. 


you,.than they. give. themselves fp faba 
about their promises,.they act asif they 


ten them, and the next time they see you, it ih 
the’same assurance as before; shame for a lie is 
known to'them\ ‘A lie is so often useful to them, the 
fruth’so often “disastrous, and ‘theif aptness at'@ Tie 
is such, that they take in sustaining it, an air of ‘as- 
surance and tranquility which imposes upon stran« 
ger-; often the terrible preparation for punishment, 
and the redoubled blows of the whip, cannot extort © 







to find in them that species of fidelity which res 
the property of others; can. those who have 

perty themselves, and know not what it ig to 
it, find any thing good in a virtue which ie-never 
otherwise than harmful -to them? ‘ 
*{t may also be said that they are all thieves, so 






rare are the exceptions, and their and 
cunning are incredible. On this aceo make 
their masters sufficiently unhappy, state 
their poultry’ ¥a"de; their ore a gare 
dens. “To defetid’ agairist them; it Ge net to 


surfound ‘these places with ‘high’ palisades dike: 2 
fort,and even these-obstacles they»knéw: how-to 
cee ea ree 
ity at: forty di : came-at 
bed the-honey«- kn travelling. upon 

has happened shat one, has been. 
stealing in the very boat arhere 1 
Tom, : PRs 15, 192, . hos 
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certainly can have no’ motive to represent 

worse than it is, and they have abuadant 

means of knowing. We take the following from “A De- 

tail of a plan for ths Moral ‘improvement of Negroes on 

Plantations. Read before the Georgia Presbytery, by 

Thomas 8. Clay. Printed at the request of the Presby- 

tery.” Mr. Clay is himself a slaveholder. He says, on 
13. ae 

“A subject, not less important, presents itself in the 

inge of the and, until greater attzotion is paid 

to this subject, it will be impossible to inculcate and main- 

tain that regard for decency, which is 80 essential to good 

Qur~physical habits have a vast influence on our 


pesicols « Manisa 
ys z: and this fact must al- 
jews in Our-endeavors to give elevation to 
we fail to do this, the subjects of our 
int out the inconsistency, and distrust 
-reflections are strikingly applicable 
arising fromthe mode of lodging in 
Too many individuals of different sexes 
are crowded into 0. house, and the proper separation of 
apartments cannot be obszrved. That they are familiar 
with these inconveniences, and insensible to the evils aris- 
ing from them, does not, in the least, lossen the unhappy 
conssqueuces in- which they result.” 
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his character. 
our sincerity. 
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Crimes and Punishments. 


»» The-same writersays, on page 17 and 18. 
~i*'Phere are several prevailing errors connected with 
¢rimes and panishment, in the present, system of plantation 
diseipline, and, first; there exists a wrong scale of crime. 
Offences against the master are more severely puaished than 
violations of the laws of God,.or faults which affect the 
slave’s l character or good. As examples, we may 
noties that running away is mere ssverely punished than 
adultery, and idleaess than Sabbath-breaking and swear- 
g, and stealing from the master than defrauding a fellow- 

© “Under ths influence of such a code as this, it can- 

wot b6'G nintter of surprise that the negro forms faulty esti- 
mates%of the comparative criminality of actions. And 
farther, the general mods of inflicting punishment tends to 
pone these distinctions. ‘T’he whip is the general in- 
rument of correction; and so long as a negro is whipped, 
with iscrimination, for neglect of work, for stealing, 
lying, Sabhath-breaking, and swearing, he will very natur- 
ally class them all together, as belonging to the same grade 
of guilt. In a good code of discipline, the punishment 
will always bo suited to the nature and enormity of the 
crime; and it is highly important that this measure should 
be well adjusted, for the common people will judge of the 


Still more; when we see men, both in the pa 

of ity whorn “all moo epeak, well a? tor piety, Pure = 
andefiled, and that of long ' pres ung baton 
is it possible, these lights of the world, eyes to the blind, 
and teachers of are either 80 ignorant or 
blind or wicked, .as oar views of slavery would lead ‘ts baad 
su 2 If we avoid the affirmative, we must ge 
SL iaaaiee system of - ed daubi And 
into this error, our brother Hezekiah Johason, in his 1st 
Essay on Slavery has fallen. (See Philantnropist, Sept. 
30.) He must permit a brother who loves him, to correct 
this error faithfully, for it is a leaven, which, if not purged 
out, will corrapt all our principles and all our measures; 
and we shall, perhaps, for the last time, sink into 4 lethar- 
gy, from which to be awaked only by some such judgments 
as those which both amazed and destroyed the inhabitants 
of Sodom. 

I will first give two passages from brother Johnson’s es- 
say, and then offer a few remarks thereon. Near the com- 
mencement he says, “I am satisfied from an acquaintance 
with slaveholders, that many good men hold slaves. ‘T'hese 
good men do not realize, that slavery in such a flagrant 
crime asitis. If they did, they could not continue to be 
slaveholders,” &c. At the close he says, ‘Hence the 
doctrine, that a man can have property in his fellow man, 
isone of the most egregious etrors in morals—and slave- 
holding is one of tive blackcst crimes on earth.”? Collate 
these passages, and whatdo they mean? Why, that good 
men may be so blinded as not to realize the blackest crimes 
on earth! Yea, that good men, that is christians, men 
taught of God, temples of the Holy Spirit, born fram above, 
created anew in Christ Jesus unto good works, may com- 
mit the blackest crimes on earth! How long, we are not 
told. We know how long these ‘‘blackest crimes on earth”? 
have been committed, and we have good reason to suppose 
they will be continued, so long as this untempered daubing 
is continusd. Upon every principle but that of false char- 
ity those who commit “the blackest crimes on earth’? should 
be called the dblackest criminals on earth; and doubtless, 
they would be, were it not that the crime has received 
christian baptism, is clothed with the sacerdotal robes, and 
in the person of the arch murderer, is transformed into an 
Angel of light, His ministers also into the ministers of 
righteousness! But suppose these “blackest crimes on 





criminality of the act by the nature and extent of the pun- 
ishment. 


COMMUNICATIONS, 
SSS 
‘The following four articles are trom the pen of a minister 
in a slave state.—Eprrors. 
- Southern Feeling. 
The entire feeling of the south, on the subject of slave- 
ty, is perhaps not fully known at the north, From the 
vaporing and phrensy of the lovers of slavery and the 
tameness and subserciency of many who, in their hearts, 
hate. slavery, the genuine friends of freedom at the north 
may suppose, thet in*the south, there isa unity of thought 
and feeling, in opposing every thing that points towards 
emancipation. It is true, that nearly all our men of pro- 
petty and influence are slaveholders. And when it is 
known that nearly all our governors, our members in the 
national and state legislatures, our jadges, lawyers, doc- 
tors, merchants, and even our preachers and deputy post- 
masters, have vested, in human property, a Jarge share of 
all they are worth, and that they are interested in preven- 
ting a change in public sentiment on this subject, it may be 
easily conjectored that it requires no small share of moral 
‘courage to lift'a quill, or raise a voice ugainst this mighty 
‘array of influence. Hence the general silence. Notwith- 
“standing ail this, the anti-slavery cause has, in the south, 
many friends, “but secretly, for fear of the Jews. 


“anti-Slavery Societies do no good.” 


It is sometimes said, ‘“‘Anti-Slavery Societies do no 
good.” *Tis not true. Men who have always hated 
slavery, say their eyes were never opened to the eaormities 
of slavery, till since the organization of these societies.— 
One good. 
~ Some have been convinced that slavery is a sin, and 
have emancipated, the assertions of pro-slavery men to 
ths contrary nothwithstanding.—.4nother good. Do you 
say, “Who give us the chapter and verse.” In Bedford 
county, Tennessee, two gentlemen, Esqrs. Leeper and 
Kennedy, members of the Presbyterian church, and among 
the most influential, have let their oppressed go free. They 
are not young men of undisciplined minds—they have 
passed the meridian of life. They are not northern fana- 
tics—they were born and raised in the south. Nor are 
they men of questionable piety and philaathropy—they 
have been long and well tried. 

Many slaveholders, whose consciences are not leather 
bags, are restlese and uneasy.—.Another good. 

‘The whole community are beginning to see that slavery 
isa great and growing evil, Another good. 








Southern Logic. 

Some in the south, rail out against anti-slavery societies, 
and say, “they have done a great deal of harm—public 
#eAtiment had “undergone a great change, and we were 
feafly all ready to emancipate; but the impertinent inter- 
medlings of the abolitionists have enraged the people so, 
that instead of emancipating, they will only treat their 
‘slaves with greater severity.” This is pro-slavery decla- 
“gnation. But you will never hear one acknowledge that 
Ae_was foolish enough to abandon common sense and ho- 
manity, because of the impertinence of abolitionists. Oh, 
nos Each one applies this foolish reasoning to .every one 
except himself; and he is sure to preface such discourse, 
by saying, “I am as much opposed to slavery in the ab- 
stract, as any one, and I wish we were clear of them—dut 
—but——" 

Pro-slavery men have surely studied some curious logic. 
“They use strange arguments and draw strange conclusions, 
“About a5 much to the purpose as the discourse of a certain 
-Rev..G. W. Somebody, of Philadelphia, at the Coloni- 
gation meeting in New York, He madea few long strokes, 
with an evident intention of abolishing the abolitionists. 
Bot premises, arguments, conclusion and all, amounted to 
some praises of the “‘beauty”’ of the “ladies,” (not the 

y old ‘maids® we supposs,) their “benevolence,” 
and “sweet service.” (He don’t allude to the “sweet 
service” of some thousands of females at the south who 

fork in thé cotton fields.) Such men will not make aboli- 

they will do well to make speeches at female 
_schools. ..Men are needed in the ranks of abolitionists, 
she can feel for the oppressed as well as admire the beauty 
~of the ladies. 
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Discrepancy. 


men of the better sort go to the Bible for 
of the baser sort appeal to far and 
brickbats.—Too many arguments savor of a 


hers aad 


Ma Le 4 - Preresvnan, Oct. 1, 1836. 
ieee DG? Birney, Esq. : 


banded together to perpetua te, 
gtexeuse, as the case may be, crimes of the! 


Sterna San so a tna 


- world, (so called,) 


be wrong, or ngt so seriously wrong as we supposed. 


earth”? were committed on the person of brother, Johnson, 
his wife and children, would he then call the perpetrators 
“good men”? I trow not. He would then call them “the 
blackest criminals on earth.» But do those crimes evince 
less turpitude, and assume a fairer hue when committed 
against those who have so long endured all the privations, 
and all the woes that devils could devise, or wicked men 
execute? certainly not; but we are often told, popular 
opinion has made a difference! At what period of the 
world was it when popular opinion did not contravene the 
will of God, and trample on His laws? Truly, sinners of 
all classes, and especially those who profess to be teachers 
pretend to find excuses and contingencies in their own 
cases by which they destroy “themselves and those who 
hear them.”? With bloody hands they smear the book of 
God, and then they cannot read the condemnation of their 
darling crimes. But will that excuse them? And shall 
we be found lalling their already deluded, but somewhat 
roused, consciences by saying, “You may be good men, 
though you “‘commit the blackest crimes on earth.”” I hope 
not; butif we do, we are disarmed of every weapon with 
which to attack a polluted church that stands in the breach 
to keep off the abolitionists from charging the ‘consciences 
of slaveholders. As the church has so long corrupted her- 
self, called darkness light and good evil, justified the wick- 
ed and condemned the righteous, and made merchandize 
of the lambs of the flock, it is high time we should cease 
from man and go back to the standard of goodness, which 
the Hory One has given us: namely, to love God with all 
thy heart, &c. and thy neighbor as thyself. No savages 
have yet been discovered, who do not know the difference 
between ming and Taine. How comes it to pass that 
slaveholders, called “good men,’ super saints and doctors 
of Divinity, do not, except on the principle, “If the light 
that is in thee be darkness, how great is that darkness!” 
a darkness exceeding barbarism. Either this must be the 
case, or the alternative of their being the greatest criminals 
upon earth, for, according to the Divine law, their crimes 
must be proportioned to their knowledge. 
May the Lord bless your labors in His cause, and keep 
you under the shadow of His wing, is the prayer of yours, 
in the cause of the dumb. 

HUMANITAS. 
Extract of a letter from E, Weed to the Corresponding 
Secretary. 


New Society. 


Sincs our meeting at Georgetown, I have lectured at 
Red Oak, Decatur, West Union, Sandy Spring, Mount 
Leigh, West Liberty, and inthe vicinity of Hillsborough. 
No disturbances at either of those places. At Sandy 
Spring, I organized-a society—15 members. It was the 
first effort of the kind there. Many more were convinced 
that our principles are right, who will enrol themselves 
with us before long. 
Zenas Haywood is president. 
Joseph C. V. Baird, secretary. 
Post office-—address Rockville, Adams county. 
At Mount Leigh, the Scott Township Association pledge 
themselves to pay into the funds of the State Society, at 
their next quarterly meeting, $15. They will undoubtedly 
raise twice thisamount. That society now numbers about 
80 members. At the close of my lecture at West Liberty, 
29 signed the constitution of the Sinking Spring Anti-Sla 
very Society, and 32 the petitions to Congress. 
I arrived here last evening from Greenfield, where I had 
been to attend a meeting of our Presbyzery. We had a 
harmonious and deeply interesting session. The Presby- 
tery have not abated a tithe of their interest in the anti- 
slavery cause, but are coming up to the work with increas 
ed energy and holy zeal. 
Yours, as ever, in the cause of the oppressed, 

E. WEED. 


Church Action. 

J. G. Birney, Esq.: 

Dear Sir— 
I rejoice that the Philanthropist is yet alive, notwith- 
standing the fiery trial to which it has been subject. It 
came on to-day, and a few days since the pamphlet, for 
which I thank you. 
The Synod of Genoa, which met at Pennyan, on the 
4th Oct. inst., embracing the central portion of New York, 
and consisting of about eight Presbyteries, adopted the 
following resolution on slavery, which if you think best you 
will publish in the Philanthropist. 
Very respectfully yours, 
; : DYAN FOOTE. 
Ladlowville, N. Y., Oct. 8, 1836. 


Whereas, the subject of slavery has been extensively 
discussed within our bounds; and, whereas, the judgment 
of this body has been. asked on the merits of the case: 


therefore, 

Resolved, In the judgment of this Synod, that slevery 
js both a moral and political evil, and ought to be abandon- 
ed by all the professed followers of Jesus. 

Which-was entered on the minntes, 


Extract of a letter to Mr. Birney, from a Mine 
". ister in Kentucky. 


| yet even 
int your late 
‘the Cincinnati aristocracy,” Sc ep 


pat il; 





into |- 


“1 should, however, tell you, that, notwithstanding the 
great mass of the people here are opposed to abolitionists, 
among slaveholders you had @ share of sympathy 
trials. We almost all of us feel contempt for 











Domestic Slave Trade. 
The Virginia Times states, that intelligent men estimate 
the number of slaves exported from Virginia within the 
last twelve months, at 120,000. About 40,000 of these, 
they say, have been sold for about $24,000,000. 
This domestic slave trade bids fair to do as much for 
slavery in Virginia, as the raising of cotton has done for it 
in South Carolina, 
Ih the discussion between Thompson and Breckenridge, 
the latter declared that he believed Congress had power to 
prevent the migration of slaves from state to state, as fully 
as they had to prevent the importation of them into the 
states from foreign countries; and that the exercise of this 
power would prevent, in a great degree, the trade in slaves 
from state to state. It must be admitted, however, he said, 
that the exercise of such a power, if it really exists, would 
be attended with such results of unmixed evil, at this time, 
that no one whatever would deem it proper to attempt, or 
possible to enforce, its exercise. 
What results would these be, so terrible in charactcr, as 
to be evil without mixture of good. Family ties would no 
longer be severed. The mother would not be torn from her 
offspring. No more would the voice of lamentation be 
heard, Rachel weeping for her children, and refusing to be 
comforied because they are not. 
Gold would no longer be coined from the tears and ago- 
nies of men and women, torn from the home of their child- 
hood, and consigned in chains to all the horrors of a soal- 
destroying exile. 
Twenty-four millions of accursed gain would be lost to 
Virginia. 
The oppressor would soon cease to love that which could 
bring him no profit, but much trouble, and the roots of slave- 
ty would be cut up. 
“But the Union would be dissolved! This is the rod 
of the slaveholder to bring us to obedience. This is the 
fearful charm, by which he gains our acquiescence toa sys- 
tem of blasting oppression.. The slaveholder has always 
succeeded in his struggles with the freemen of the north, 
because he has demanded much, and they, little. Slave- 
ty has asked for every thing; liberty, for nothing. Slavery 
has been always aggressive; liberty, only defensive. 
While the latter has slombered, the former, with undying 
vigilance, has availed itself of every opportunity to en- 
large the place of its tent, to stretch forth the curtains of 
its habitation. Ithas spared not, but lengthened its cords, 
and strengthened its stakes, breaking forth on the right hand 
and on the left. Without figure, the freemen of the north 
have availed themselves, neither of the advantages of the 
situation, nor of the powers of the constitution, to diffuse 
their principles, and to magnify their peculiar institutions. 
The foreign slave trade, in the very beginning, should have 
been stopped. The domestic slave trade in the very be- 
ginning should have been stopped. Slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, should have been abolished in the first 
year of its cession. And so of the rest. Where au op- 
portunity offered to strike a blow at slavery, the blow 
should have been struck. The slaveholders would have 
found, they had nothing to hope for. Liberty would have 
been magnified, slavery put to shame; nor should we now 
be suffering under the insolent demands and haughty mena- 
ces of men, emboldened by success, rendered rapacious by 
concession. If liberty had assumed the same attitude to- 
wards the slave states, as slavery has towards the free 
states, slaveholders by this time would have been taking 
efficient measures, in all earnestness, to releave themselves 
of the curse. 
Water corrupts by stagnation. Iron rusts for want of 
use. Inaction destroys health. ~ Principle, unacted on, 
deteriorates. Good and evil are antagonist principles. 
Evil never sleeps, but goes about like a roaring lion, seek- 
ing whom he may devour. If the good man permit his good 
10 sleep, evil will triumph over it. If a good man would 
salt the earth, he must act. If good principles are to tri- 
umph, they musi be proclaimed, acted out, borne onward, 
Only on such conditions, can truth conquer,—only on such 
conditions, can liberty annihilate slavery. 
That man is a madman, who thinks he can preserve his 
own virtae, without advocating virtue and rebuking vice- 
That man is worse than a madman, who fancies he can 
maintain his own liberty, when, with indifference, he be- 
holds liberty crucified in the house of her professed friends ; 
when with apathy he winks at the enslaving of his brethren. 
What is the conclusion of the whole matter? The old 
conclusion:—lIf the free states would maintain their free- 
dom, slavery must cease in the south. 


And they said, Go to, let us build us a city, and a tow- 
er, whose top may reach unto heaven; and let us make us 
a name, lest we be scattered abroad upon the face of the 
whole earth. 


Size and union are us great objects of ambition with 
our different sects, as they were with the first post-deluvi- 
ans. ‘Go to,” is their language; “let us extend our bor- 
ders, let us multiply our churches without number; and let 
us make us a name, lest we be scattered abroad.” But if 
we would have a name, we must be united. Union, then, 
is the great good. In union is strength, in union is great- 
ness, Let this be oar moito, and him that would suggest a 
scheme endangering our union, denounce; let him beasa 
heathen man anda publican. And that doctrine which is 
unfriendly to our union, reject: it is a dangerous heresy. 
Denominational pride is the vice of the churches; and 
it is this, which, in so many instances, brings about the en- 
tire rejection of a system of measures, for no other reason 
than its supposed hostility to union. Union is a delightful 
thing, tending greatly to the promotion of true religion; 
but when it is loved more than truth, it becomes an idol. 
Devotion to it is idolatry, and as such is offensive to God, 
and destructive of the purity of the church. 

It was, we presume, this sort of pride, this dread of being 
scattered abroad, this:love of a great name, that led Mr. 
Lord, the late representative from the English Methodists 
to their brethren in the U. S., to give the Wesleyan Confer- 
ence on his return so sweet a report of the doings of the late 
General Conference.. He remarks, concerning the discus- 
sion on slavery, ‘‘some, it is true, expressed themselves ear- 
nestly,and with undue warmth. There was, however, more 
self-control, than, considering the subject, I expected,” 
What did Mr. Lord expect? “Mote wrath—more jealousy 
—more bitterness—more unrelenting hostility to the friends 
of emancipation—more indifference to the sufferings of the 
slave—more worldly wisdom—more crouching down bofore 
public sentiment—more reluctance to consider slavery a 
sint If so, the General Conference has no reason to thank 
him for his good opinion. - ; 

Mr. Lord must have learned something, we imagine, 
from republican Americans. Editors and public men in 
this country, when forced by conscience or self-respect to 
whisper any thing against the encroachment of the spirit of 
slavery, or arrogant demands of slaveholders, are sure to 
| preface it by expréssing their utmost abhorrence of aboli 
tionism, ‘Weare no abolitionist,” or, “we consider the 
whole scheme fanatical,” or, “we loathe it from oor very 
souls,”’ are the peace offerings they bring in their hands, 





Control the 


s 


waves—say ‘Peace! be still.’—Cowper. 


laying them down with the most abject servility at the feet 


oF ind southern oppfessors ; and then follows the reproof, 
couched in thé most elegant, inoffensive terms, and amount- 
{ng to about this: a8 not be so violent, you might make 


‘|dis angry)? And then we have another class of men. 


They profess frieridship to abolition, bat are forever 
finding fault wifh the conduct of its advocates. The prin- 
ciple they entirely approve, but these abolitionists are so 
indiscrset—so harsh—s> unmeasured in their censure, 

Mr. Lord may havé taken a lesson. '*“Though I approve 
of the sentiments, and am convinced of the sincerity of the 
friends of abolition, yet, in some respects, they have acted 
in my opinion injudiciously,”” So much for abolitionists. 
How does he speak of slaveholders? Most kindly. “I 
would rejoice, if our brethren were to lift up their voices 
against the evil, but in the southern states, it would be at 
the sacrifice of life. . They must be prepared, as our breth- 
ren were in the West Indies, to suffer martyrdom in the 
cause.” It would not be “tat the sacrifice of life,’ we pre- 
sume, if his brcthren should cease holding slaves them- 
selves. ‘Though they may not lift up their voice against 
the evil, yet they would hardly suffer martyrdom for ceas- 
ing to practice it themselves. Why did not Mr. Lord 
think of this? Why would he not “rejoice”? as much in 
a. good example, as in a good testimony. He. certainly 
must have been-aware that the most prominent ministers in 
the General Conference, from the south, were slaveholding 
ministers. Why would he not communicate this fact? 
He could censure abolitionists for theit indiscretion; why 
not rebuke slaveholders for their wickedness? Ah! they 
are our children, and help to ““make usa name.?? 


The following extract, from an article in the Christian 
Guardian, a paper published by the Wesleyan Methodists 
in Toronto, Upper Canada, is in a different tone. ‘There 
is in it nothing of that low spirit of compromise, none 
of that “damning with faint praise,’? which character- 
ize Mr. Lord’s remarks. Aware of the faults of aboli- 
tionists, he does not make them a plea for winking at the 
doings of their opponents. 


“The population of the United States appears to us to 
be divided into three parties, on the great and engrossing 
subject of slavery, viz: the pro-slavery men—the professed 
anti-slavery men—and the abolitionists. ‘The first-men- 
tioned class includes most of the slaveholders, and a large 
number of persons in the free states, who, from interested 
motives, or from viciousness of principle, contend, contrary 
to their boasted declaration that ‘all men are created free 
and equal,’ that the negro is, and ought to be, the doomed 
and unremunerated servant of the white—that he has no 
natural rights as a man, but may, and ought to be, held 
and treated as property. These men, true to the princi- 
ples of their order, determine to lord it over their fellow 
citizens, nnd to preserve unchanged the present state of 
society among them. Their arguments against the aboli- 
tion of slavery are tar and feathers, and raw hide, and 
even death, if their opponents are within their grasp; and 
boisterous declamation about the sacredness of their right 
to their property, (i. ¢. their fellow men,) and loud and va- 
poring threats of a dissolution of the Union, if the free 
states dare to interfere, or even to raise the voice of public 
opinion against their unhallowed system. 

The second class consists of a large and influential por- 
tion of the inhabitants of the free states. The greater 
number of those who compose it, are undoubtedly what 
they profess to be, ‘anti-slavery men,’ in feeling; while 
some, if we may judge from their violent treatment of the 
abolitionists, inwardly desire to perpetuate slavery, and 
conceive that they do so most effectually, by pretending to 
be at a loss as to the proper method of suppressing it, by 
denouncing the measures of abolitionists, and resorting to 
acts of violence to intimidate them, and prevent free dis- 
cussion.—Those who are in reality anti-slavery men in 
their feelings, but who oppose the abolitionists, (and many 
of them are doubtless sincere, though mistaken men,) are 
influenced chiefly by the threats of the southerners, and by 
fears for the safety and unity of the republic, and thus are 
led to sacrifice to a mawkish doctrine of expedien: y, the 
principles of truth and justice which they feel stirring 
within them, and by which they ought to be governed in 
their action—seeming to forget that what is morally wrong 
can never be politically right—that no sound argument 
can make it appear expedient to tolerate and connive at 
iniquity—and that mercenary men will never abandon 
profitable sin until their consciences are addressed, and 
awakened toa sense of its guilt. 

The third class, (or abolitionists,) isa large and respec- 
table part of society, whose nombers are daily increasing. 
Many of them are persons of unquestionable piety and 
philanthropy, and are influenced by the purest motives in 
the course which they are pursuing. ‘The object which they 
contemplate isa magnanimous ON€é—THE EXTINCTION OF 
SLAVERY. ‘The principal means by which they aim at its 
accomplishment is, to awaken the public mind to a consid- 
eration ef the important truth, that slavery is a moral evil 
—and thus to bring the force of religious principle to bear 
upon the system, and array against it all the piety and 
philanthropy which exist in the community. ‘This once 
effected, means would be at once devised to erase the stain 
which now rests upon the character of America ag an en- 
lightened nation—who, while she boasts of the freedom of 
her institutions, keeps more than two millions of her chil- 
dren, who were born upon her soi], in a state of abject 
bondage, and denies to them every natural right. From 
frequent conversations with many of those who rank as 
leading abolitionists, and from an attentive perusal of seve- 
ral of their periodical journals, this appears w= usw tv 


‘| their object, and these the means by which, under the bless- 


ing of God, they hope to attain it. It is probable, that in 
the heat of controversy, unguarded expressions have often, 
been dropped, and unjustifiable epithets applied to some of 
their opponents; but nothing has ever yet come under our 
observation which justifies their opponents in denouncing 
them as ‘fanatics,’ ‘incendiaries,’ ‘or traitors,’ or to author- 
ize frequent resort to mob Jaw, and every species of out- 
rage, to silence them.” 


Spirit of Intolerance. 


The spirit of the American, with few exceptions, is a 
spirit of intolerance. Division of sentiment leads to di- 
vision of feeling. Al] men think all men fallible but 
themselves. Hence motual crimination, sarcasm, low 
epithets, dogmatism, an utter want of mutual forbearance, 
self-distrust, and a)l those graceful manifestations of chris- 
tian temper and tolerance which so exalt human nature, 
characterize the disputes both of political and religious 
journalists. Fellow countrymen, lovers of the same insti- 
tutions, with interests most closely allied, will fall out on 
the most unimportant points, call each other hard names, 
impeach motive, sneer, sophisticate, play on words, mis- 
represent for the sake of an advantage, and forgetful of 
the point in debate, strive only for victory. Christians, 
followers of the same Lord, brethren of the same church, 
in their little disputes, forget that, to err is human. Each 
party assumes infallibility. Then follows impatience of 
contradiction, and the fierce conflict of crimination and 
recrimination. ‘To show the weakness of a brother, not 
his doctrine, is the great object. A sinister intention, not 
a mistaken judgment, is the thing to be demonstrated. The 
glory of vanquishing an adversary, not of convincing, is 
now the supreme good. It isa strife of ambition and self- 
ish feelings. An unholy warfare requires unholy weapons. 
Hence vain witticisms, mocking allusions, trick, subter- 
fuge, ill-concealed spite, indecorous rejoicing over some 
weakness of an antagonist, and a disgusting self-compla- 
cency, are witiessed in every struggle. 

A latge portion of the press; so guilty in this respect, 
would nevertheless openly rebuke the violence of a mob. 
In 80 doing they condemn themselves. ‘The spitit that 
gives rise to their bitter animosities, is the same spirit that 
gives life toa mob. Intolerance is the active principle of 
both. .A mob assumes that it can do no wrong; itis a 
dogmatist of the first order. : Impatient of contradiction, 
abhorring dissent from its dogmas, glowing with the unholy 
fires of persecution, it seeks to blast by the breath of its 
mouth him, who dares nobly to question its authority. An 
intolerant press is.a sort of moral mob. _No great discern- 
ment is required, to understand, that it needs but the power, 
and its vindictiveriess would be written in blood. He that 





will mock his nitagonist, misreptesent his argament, per- 


vert his words, impeach his motive, slander his cha: 
is only withheld by selfish motives from hunting him to the 
death. The brute mob simply gives a physical exempli- 
fication of the principles of an intolerant press. Such a 
press must first utter its voice, such a press must first 
breathe the spirit of persecution, before the brute force of 
the populace can be incited to deeds of violence. 


Tacter, 


One Evidence of Northern Pro-Slavery Spirit, 

Depraved senti insi 
‘lista. as iaitaaes pe pe mg ve we roa 

in telation to 
slavery. If additional evidence of such depravity were 
needed, we might refer to the conduct of a large portion 
of the northern press. Behold the diligence with which 
the greatest number of our religious and Political jour- 
nals propagate news, anecdotes, reports, unfavorable to 
the progress of emancipation; avid the unconcealed reluc- 
tance with which they give publicity to any species of in- 
telligence, that favors. abolition. An incident, that may 
serve to keep the élaveholder in countenance, they are at 
wonderful pains to circulate; w > the choicest anecdote 
illustrative of the excellence o universal liberty, ay 
most devoutly abhor, With an assiduity which can pro- 
ceed from nothing but the meanest servility, the most un- 
manly prejudice, or from a latent affection for “southern 
institutions,”? they lose no, opportuaity .of furnishing theirs 
readers, with any thing and every thing that may serve to. 
mitigate their noble hatred of slavery, lesson their indig- 
nation at the cruelty of oppressors, exaggerate the virtues 
of those who traffic in men, aggravate prejudice against 
color, and create a hard-hearted indifference to the suffer. 
ings of the slave, 

News from the West Indies arrive, full of encourage- 
ment to the friends of the slave, tidings of wo to the sup- 
porters of slavery. Our editors are perplexed. They 
doubt, deny, and will not publish. News again are re- 
ceived, rather unfavorable to emancipation. Now do 
their hearts rejoice. What they fondly hoped for, what 
they confidently predicted, has come to pass. And with- 
out once inquiring whether accidental circumstances, rather 
than the legitimate operation: of the emancipation act may 
not have favored their malicious desires, they forthwith 
blazon abroad, every where, that the negroes will not 
work, the islands will be desolated, their commerce is an- 
nihilated, &c. 

If a southern negro should chance to sell his children 
into slavery, our generous press is filled with a holy indig- 
nation, All at once they manifest a most zealous regard 
for the parental relation, and the whole union is made to 
shudder at the recital. Who of these editors ever lifts his 
voice against such a crime when perpetrated by the white 
man? White men sell their children, and they know it, 
Why not denounce them—why reserve all their generous 
indignation to be poured out on the devoted head of the 
negro? Your true, truckling, south-serving editor has too 
much discrimination. Does he not see that one is white; 
the other, black? Color is a first principle in his morality, 
White criminals, guilty of so unnatural act, are neverthe- 
less, generous, chivalric, high-minded. 

Now astory is told of a slave, who was offered his lib- 
erty, but promptly refused it. What an incident for the 
pro-slavery press! They consider it proof positive, that 
the slaves are contented; and their readers jump in jadg- 
ment with them. Can you persuade them now, that slave- 
ry is a curse; that the groans of its victims are daily Z0- 
ing up in the ear of the God ‘of the oppressed, crying for 
vengeance? Ah, no! ‘A slave was offered his freedom, 
and refased it.” This is the burthen of their argument.. 
One case for them is ground enough for a general conclu- 
sion in relation to more than two millions of cases. All 
the while they seem to forget the fact that multitudes of 
these contented beings are annually incurring every risk to 
escape from bondage,—a fact which they would never 
learn, except for our hireling editors, who for money have 
sold themselves to the hunters. 

A southern paper tells us of an instance, in which & 
slave was dressed particularly fine. It is repeated by our 
pro-slavery press, until the whole north hears of the won- 
derful luxuries, the elegant apparel, the extreme finery of 
the slave. 

A gentleman quarrels with a negro and gets himself in- 
sulted. His resentment cannot be appeased. In the next 
Gazette, you read an article, most eloquently abusing 
blacks for their impudence, stigmatizing them as the dregs 
of society, and wondering what good, emancipation has 
ever done them. Straightway, the press teems with, “‘Jm- 
pudence of free negroes,” and most manfully belabors a 
poor, despised, persecuted, defenceless race, because some 


fellow, that had too little digaity to command respect, hap- 
pened in some unlucKy aren 


and the negro to quarrel with him. 

Ask one of these editors to publish an account of some 
noble effort of the colored people at self-improvement, and 
you meet but mockery. Tell him of the devoted affectnn 
of the negro boy, who has labored day and night, fed on 
the scantiest fare, suffered himself to appear in rags, that 
he might make and save enough to buy his aged mother 
who yet dwells in the darkness of slavery;—and will he 
publish the fact to the world—nay, will he believe you? 
He will do neither. The spirit of slavery forbids. To 
publish abroad, that the negro can feel nobly , ahd think. 
wisely, would be to reproach the slaveholder. This he. 
dares not to do. 


A Holy Alliance in Truth. 

“4 powerful union is now formed between the abolition- 
ists of England, France and America, for the extirpation 
of slavery and the slave trade from the face of the whole 
earth. ‘A three-fold cord is not easily broken.’ In this 
grand alliance othernations will be invited to join, and the 
glorious ~work of redemption will be consummated in due 
fime, wherever a slave pines in bondage.” —, 

Southern chivalry will be sadly tried. We know not how 
it will make head against such an alliance as this—an al- 
liance of the moral energies of Europe and America, the 
avowed object of which is, the overthrow, utter and eter- 
nal, of that peculiar, beloved institution of the south, sl 
very. The men of the south may declare war, but against 
whom will they fight? The entire civilized world? Aye, 
more: against the God of battles, and the omnipotent 
energies of that religion, whose altars they have desecrat- 
ed. How will they fight? They have scarcely yet learn 
ed to handle moral weapons, and do they suppose they wr 
stay the march of moral power with trench and bualwarks! 
Has the shedding of blood ever yet. quenched the fire of 
christian enterprize? Cari the sword and the battle-ax® 
stake or halter, terrify him who is armed in the panoply of 
truth? Oh, no! True christian heroism infinitely ‘°° 
cends all mortal chivalry. oe. 

It is the heroism of. immortality—a heroism which 
springs from an alliance with Almighty God. But one 
mode of warfare is left to slaveholders. They must meet 
abolitionists with their own weapons. They must array 
moral power against moral power. Argument must be met 
by argument; fact by fact.. They believe slavery @ bless- 
ing; let them prove it such, “They believe liberty, at 
times, a curse; let them show theif reasons. ‘Trac—they 
may find it somewhat difficult to prove, that irresponsidl* 
power tends to’humanize its possessors; that er 
lessness is a ‘sure protection against wrong; that the 6 
straction 6f All moral’ thotives ig the best incensive 19 °% 
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cellence ; that‘an approximation to the brute is the ll 
piest condition of human nature; that the deeper the ig- 
norance, the higher the happiness; that the establishment 
of the principles of liberty is best effected by their viola- 
tion; that the best condition of society is secured by car- 
rying out the maxim, that might confers right; that, in a 
word, a benévolent Creator determined originally to en- 
dow a partof his offspring with the incommunicable attri- 
butes of his own Godhead, and the rest with the attributes 
of four-footed beasts! ' 

And yet allthis, they must do, before they can hope for 
the perpetuity of their beloved : “institutions.” Nay— 
more: they must revolutionize the civilized world; per- 
suade men that the. age of barbarism was an age of gold; 
that the modern doctrines of freedom are dangerous here- 
gies; that what men are used to call, a noble love of lib- 
erty, is a mere accidental affection, fit only for a school-boy 
theme. Noris theirtask yet done. . Demosthenes must be 
purged of his errors; Cicero must go through the refining 
fire; Burke must be cut to fit the iron bed of slavery; the 
liberty-notes of a Henry must be smothered; and the 
Bible, the Bible itself, the book of God, must be revised, 
corrected, expurgated, and forced to pronounce.a benedic- 


tion on slavery. 
Chivalrous indeed must bé the spirit that shall essay all 


this. Read then the following :— 


“Gen. Duff Green has obtained from the legislature of 
South Carolina an act of incorporation for a company, én- 
titled ‘The American Literary Company.’ The object is 
to print books of various kinds, allowing the authors all the 
net proceeds, It is.a part of the plan to defend slavery, 
and the Washington Telegraph and the Mirror constitute 
apart of the joint stock of the company, and those papers 
are together with.a series of school books, to speak the feel- 
ings of the south, on the subject of slavery.” 


In further explanation of the above scheme, take the fol- 
lowing from the Telegraph of the 5th inst. :— 


“The union was a measure of compromise, in which 
each of the parties were governed by their sense of the 
common benefits to ow from it; and the atiempt to dis- 
turb the origina] agreement by introducing any modification 
of it, is to be met and put down by the same considera- 
tions which were so conclusive at the time of its adoption. 

“It is believed the Literary Company will exercise a 
potent influence in accomplishing thisend. We are not 
the assailants. _We ask of our non-slaveholding brethren 
no change of the original compact. We do not require 
them to modify their domestic institutions. We do not 
say that we are more righteous than they. It is they who 
deny that we are sufficiently just. It is they who find fault 
with ours. We donot attempt to stir up their people to 
revolt and bloodshed. It is they who have cut loose the 
bonds of our slaves. And why is it that they would do 
sot Is it not because public sentiment has become dis- 
eased? Because their press and their pulpit have so long 
teemed with error? And.is it not owing toa culpaple re- 
missness on our part, that under these circumstances, that 
section has so long furnished our teachers, our preachers, 
and our books? 1s it not palpable that this warfare upon 
our institutions will cease the moment that we make our 
own books, employ our own teachers, and our own preach- 
ers? 

“The potent wy of commerce has tamed down 
the mad passions of European despots. The love of gain 
has converted the sword into the ploughshare; and what 
influence so potent to arrest the mad progress of the incen- 
diary propagandi, who would break up the foundations of 
cur union, as a direct appeal to the POCKETS of the 
section in which they reside ??? 


One more extract :— 


“The south ask, as we have said, nothing more than 
was conceded at the time of the adoption of the constitu- 
tion, and engrafted upon it; and when it is found that the 
legal interference of their citizens with our rights, is draw- 
ing the trade of the south and west to Baltimore,—Phila- 
delphia, New York, and Boston will soon find means to 
invite its return by suppressing the cause of our complaint; 
and when it is found that we can make books for our own 
schools, their books will be adapted to public sentiment 
with us, and instead of imbibing the sickly sentiment of 
their diseased philanthropists, we will create a healthy ac- 
tion, which, flowing back upon the north, will contribute 
greatly to heal that section while it preserves our own.” 


i 
NOTICES. 








We have just read, with interest, an address to the Mor- 
al Reform Society of Philadelphia, by Wm. Watkins, a 
colored man of Baltimore. It is designed to awaken up 
the minds of his brethern to the importance of intellectual 
culture, and is well calculated to accomplish this effect, 
The conclasion of the address is as follows: 


Mr. President, I most firmly believe that a good educa- 
tion is the great sine gua non as it regards the elevation of 
our people. Give themthis and they cease to grovel ;—give 
them this and they emerge from their degredation, though 
crushed beneath a mountain weight of prejudice ;—give 
them this and they will command respect and consideration 
from all who respect themselves and whose good opinions 
are worth having ;—give them this and they. acquire a mor- 
al power that will enable them to storm and batter down 
that great citadel of pride and prejudice—that great Babel 
of oppression that impiously lifts itself to the clouds, vainly 
hoping to thwart the designs of Him who is thundering in 
the heavens, ‘For the oppression of the poor, for the sigh- 

ing of the needy, now will I arise; I will set him in safety 
from him that puffeth at him.” 

Sir, give the rising generation a good education, and you 
instruct them in, and purify them for, all the duties of 
life—you make them useful citizens and enlightened chris- 
tians—you refine the pleasures and increase the happiness 
of their social circles—you banish from their religion that 
superstition, and from their devotional exercises that wild, 
ranting fanaticism, which are the legitimate fruits of ignor- 
ance, and which can procure for them no other considera 
tion than the pity of the intelligent, or the ridicule of the 
unthinking :—give them a good education, and then, when 
liberty, in the full sense of the term, shall be conferred up- 
on them, it will be something more than a “sounding brass 
or a tinkling cymbal ;” they will thoroughly understand its 
nature, duly appreciate its value, and contribute efficiently 
to its inviolable presorvation. 

In conclusion, sir, permit me to say we have much more 
to animate our hopes than to excite our fears. Onursis a 

, cause—that of our enemies, an unrighteous one. 
On.the one hand we see arrayed against us unblushing 
impiety, unholy pride, grovelling sinful prejudice, and a 
sheet cightad worldly policy:—on the other hand—on the 
side of unoffending innocence and struggling virtue—we 
‘behold arrayed an invincible phalanx of all that is liberal 
‘and magnanimous, holy, just, and good—the active sym- 
pathies of the civilized world, and the moral energies of 
the universe. Sir, the unholy alliance must capitulate— 
they must make a virtue of necessity; for we are divinely 
assured that “tno weapon formed against us shall prosper,” 
‘80 long as “the weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but 
mighty through God to the pulling down of the strong holds” 
of wickedness. 


First,Annual Report of the Union. College Anti-Sla- 
very Society, with an address to Students and an Appen- 
icin eetetain 

A copy of this has just been sent us. The society, we 
learn, was fotmed June 14th, 1836, with fifleen members. 
it now numbers fifty-one. © The address is a sensible arti- 
cle, containing an exposition of the principlés, their rea- 
sons for combined effort against slavery,’ their views of this 
abomination, of the remedy for it, and the plan of opera- 
tion. Let our young men arise—let them every where en- 
26° in this glorious enterprise of emancipation. Actual 
‘benevolence will not palsy intellect. ‘Let the colleges,’s 
‘as John Adams wrote, “join theirharmony in the same de- 

| sound—(liberty). “Let every declamation turn up- 
6n the beauty of liberty and virtue, and the deformity, tur- 
pitude, and, malignity of slavery and vice. Let the public 
‘disputations become researches into the ground, nature and 
ends of government, and the means of preserving the good 
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of sugar therefrom, &e. &e.—by James Pedder, -agent of 
the Society. eee 
This is the title of a pamphlet of great interest, both to 
those who feel concerned in the advancement of our manu- 
facturing and agricultural interests, and to those who are 
anxiously desirous for the diminution of human suffering in 
the South. Sometime since, Mr. James Pedder, agentle- 
man, every way worthy, as it scems, of the trust reposed 
on, was selected as the agent of the Beet Sugar Society, and 
commissioned to proceed to France to procure all useful in- 
formation relating to thé culture of the beet and the manu- 
facture of sugar from it. He set out from France on the 
8th February, and returned on the 2d of last August. The 
pamphlet contains the results of his inquiries and observa- 
tions while absent, and contains, it is likely, abundant infor- 
mation for any who may wish to engage in the beet sugar- 
manufacture. Mr. Pedder remarks, that the poetry of beet 
sugat making has gone out; it no longer is made to distill in 
lumps of double refined, and fall into your coffee without 
cost or labor, but it has lefi all that any sober-minded man 
had a right to expect. If 3 acres of beet can be'cultivated 
ata profit of 900 francs, and yield 7,200 Ibs. of sugar, 
2,100 Ibs. molasses, and 18,000 Ibs. of cakes, sufficient 
food from the cakes and molasses to fatten sixty sheep, and 
raise manure for future crops, all above this, must be mere 
poetry. 





United States and Mexico. 
From the Philadelphia Daily Advertiser. 


‘We understand that Mr. Gorostiza, the Mexican min- 
ister, arrived at the Mansion House yesterday, from 
Washington. We are extremely sorry to hear, from a res- 
pectable source, that his negociations with our government 
have terminated unsatisfactorily,.and that he is preparing 
to return home with his diplomatic family. This will be 
unwelcome news to the friends of peace, and to the com- 
mercial interests of this country.’ 


The National Intelligencer remarks : 


‘The manner and source of this information leave 
scarcely any room to doubt the truth of it, extraordinary as 
it is, that news of such consequence to the people of the 
United States should first reach the public ear through a 
channel so circuitous. How can the President answer it 
to the mercantile community, so deeply interested in the 
event of a rupture with Mexico, that he has suffered them 
to go on in the usual course of their foreign operations, 
without letting them be apprized, not even by a feeler in 
the Globe, or a hint from Mr. Ritchie, that there was any 
prospect of the interruption of the peaceful relations ex- 
isting between the United States and Mexico? For any 
thing the public knows, besides the positive evidence of 
General Jackson’s declaration to the governor of the state 
of Tennessee, nothing but amicable relations exist or have 
been thought of between the two countries, 

What it is that has induced the withdrawal of the Mex- 
ican minister from this country, the Philadelphia paper 
does not inform us. We can only suppose it to have some 
connexion with the invasion of the territory of Mexico— 
(her territory, as acknowledged by us in a treaty less than 
twelve months old) by the troops of the U. States, 

In the name of that portion of the American people, 
who, like ourselves, can never be indifferent to any state of 
our relations with foreign powers which involves the ques- 
tion of peace or war, we invite the proper officers of the 
government to declare, authentically, whether it be true 
that the intercourse between this government and the Re- 
public of Mexicohas terminated unsatisfactorily; and, if 
$0, to publish the grounds upon which that intercourse has 
been broken off, and upon which the Mexican legation is 
about to depart from the United States, 


Degraded state of the Free People of Color. 


The following communication was in reply to a request 
made to Mr. Madison, by the editor of the Farmer’s Reg- 
ister. 


Ricumonp, March 23, 1836. 
“You expressed a wish to obtain information in rela- 
tion to the history of the emancipated slaves in Prince Ed- 
ward; I presume those emancipated by the late Richard 
Randolph more especially. 

More than twenty-five years ago, I think they were lib- 
erated, at which time they numbered about one hundred, 
and were settled on small parcels of land of from ten to 
twenty-five acres to each family. As long as the habits 
of industry which they had acquired while slaves, lashed, 
they continued to increase in numbers, and lived in some 
degree of comfort; but as soon as this was lost, and most 
of those who had lived many years in slavery, either died 
or became old and infirm, and a new race, raised in idle- 
ness and vice, sprang up, they began not only to be idle 
and vicious, but to diminish instead of increasing, and 
have continued to diminish in numbers very regularly eve- 
ry year—and that too, without emigration; for they have, 
almost without exception, remained together, in the same 
situation as at first placed, to this day. 

Idleness, poverty, and dissipation, are the agents which 
continue to diminish their numbers, and to render them 
wretched in the extreme, as well ss a great past and heavy 
tax upon the neighborhood in which they live. There is so 
little of iudustry, and so much of dissipation amongst them 
that it is impossible the females can rear their families of 
children—and the consequence is, that they prostitute 
themselves, and, consequently have but few children—and 
the operations of time, profiligacy, and disease, more than 
keep pace with any increase among them. Whilst they 
are a great pestand heavy tax upon the community, it is 
most obvious they themselves are infinitely worsted by the 
exchange from slavery to liberty, if, indeed, their condition 


deserves that name,’? 
JAMES MADISON. 


Comment on the above. 

The sure way to make a man contemptible, is to treat 
him with continual contempt. It is impossible that Mr. 
Madison could have been ignorant of the cause of the black 
man’s degredation. Without further remark, take the pro- 
ceedings of “free colored people,’’ on the death of the late 
Thomas Shipley of Philadelphia. They will prove a use- 
ful comment on the above.—[Ed. Phil.| 


At a numerous and respectable meeting of the people of 
color, assembled immediately after the funeral of Thomas 
Shipley, in the First Presbyterian Church, in Seventh street, 
19th of September, 1836; ' 

Rev. CHARLES W. GARDINER in the chair, and 
Mr.. Rosert Purvis, acting as Secretary. 

On motion, Messrs. James Forten, Sen., Robert-Purvis, 
Bishop Brown, Rev. C. W. Gardiner, and Rev. Wm. 
Douglass, were appointed to prepare resolutions expressive 
of the sense of this meeting in relation to the decease of 
Tuomas SuirLey. 

The committee accordingly have subsequently prepared 
the following preamble and ‘resolutions : 

Whereas, it has pleased Almighty God in his wise and 
inscrutable providence to remove from among us, in the 
midst of his days, our sincere and active friend, ‘THOM- 
AS SHIPLEY, whose unwearied exertions have contri- 
buted much to the melioration of the long neglected con- 
dition of our people, and who after having devoted his 
talents, a great amount of tine, and no small share of his 
pecuniary means, to the glory of God, and the welfare of 
his despised countrymen, has now ceased at once to work 
and live among us, thereby creating a void which time can 
never fill: Therefore. & ’ 

Resolved, That we express to the Society of Friends, 
of which he was a member, to the Anti-Slavery Society 
in whose deliberations he bore.a conspicuous part, to his 
widow, and the other members of his family, our deep 
sympathy in a bereavement peculiarly afflictive to them, 
but shared in common by us all 

Resolved, That while we deeply: deplore a bereavement 
which has deprived us of one, whose warm interest in our 
welfare was manifested on all occasions, we do neverthe- 
less thank the Father of mercies for having favored this 
community with sach a bright example of self-denial and 
active philanthropy. 

Resolved, t though the sigh of sorrow which 
bursts from the weunded heart, and the tear of virtuous 
sensibility or fond affection which rolls down the cheek of 
suffering hamanity, is a tribute both natural and reli- 
gious, yet to the memory of one so closely associated with 
our highost and best interests, something more substantial 
js required, Therefore beit 

Resolved, That Robert Purvis be appointed to deliver 
an eulogium on the life and character of our departed 


d. . P is 
eestivad, That the proceedings be signed by the Presi- 
dent of the committee, and published in the Pex lvania 
Inquirer, National Gazette, and Poulson’s Daily Adverti- 
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be sent to the family of the deceased. 
ser, and thata AMES FORTEN, Bon. President. 


4 


the recent monies remitted by him from Putnam, $20 was 
from F. Sturges, and $5 from B. Gass. 


American Anti-Slavery Almanac, for 1837. 


Just received and for sale at the Ohio Anti-Slavery Depos- 
itory. Price per hundred ——— single 6} cents, 

We hope our friends throughout the state will speedily 
favor us with orders. It is an excellent Almanac, calcu- 
lated to promote anti-slavery principles, and should be ra- 
pidly and extensively circulated. 





New Societies. 

A Female Anti-Slavery society, tormed in East Brad- 
ford, Mass... Oct. 3d. Number enrolled, 75. President 
Mrs. Gardner B. Perry; Secretary, Miss Ellen B. Ladd. 

A Female Anti-Slavery society, formed at Millville, 
Mass. President, Mrs, Louisa P. Buffin; Secretary, Miss 
Abby Pitts, 
suscepti eae a 

ANTI-SLAVERY ECCLESLASTIC 














A New. Church. 

A Free Congregational church was recently organized, 
to be located in Illinois, about twenty miles east of Rock 
Island city, 

Amongst the resolutions adopted, as forming a part of 
its standing rules, was the following: 


“ This church wil] receive no individual to its fellow- 
ship who does not adopt the principles of immediate abo- 
lition, and such as are willing to do what they can to break 
every yoke.”? 


Black River Baptist Association, N. ¥. 


This Association, as we learn from the Liberator, at a 
meeting held in June last, at Leyden, Lewis county, N. 
Y., passed the following resolutions with great unanimity, 
only one voting in the negative. 


“Whereas, the late discussions on the subject of slavery 
have made it manifest, that with all its odious cruelties, it 
finds many apologists even in the community in which we 
live, and that many, to insure its convenience, manifest a 
disposition to sacrifice our civil and religious rights; there- 
fore, 

Resolved, As the sense of this Association, that we ful- 
ly believe that God hath made of one blood, all- men to 
dwell on all the face of the earth; and that to deny to any 
portion of our speciesthe common rights of citizenship, on 
account of their poverty or complexion, is a wicked in- 
fringement of the laws of our creation. 

Resolved, that we believe it to be the duty of Christians, 
as faras practicable, to become acquainted with all the as- 
pects of slavery, and to use all christian and pacific meth- 
ods to effect its abolition.”? 





The Congregational Union of Scotland. 
From the Vermont Chronicle. 
PROCEEDINGS IN RELATION TO AMERICAN SLAVERY. 


At the. Annual meeting of the Congregational Unlon of 
Scotland, very numerovsly attended by ministers and mem- 
bers of the Congregational churches, and held in Argyle 
Square Chapel, Edinburgh, on Thursday evening the Sth 
of May 1836, the Rev. G. D. Cullen of Leith, in the Chair. 
After the ordinary business had been transacted, the fol- 
lowing Resolutions on the subject of American Slavery 
were moved by the Rev, Ralph Wardlaw, D. D. of Glas- 
gow, seconded by the Rev. David Russell, D. D., of Dun- 
dee, and unanimously adopted : 


We copy only a part of the Resolutions. —Ed. Philan. 


4, That we cannot but regard with feelings of special 
interest our transatlantic brethren in the United States of 
America, congratolating them on their participation with 
ourselves through the kindness of the same universal Rul- 
er, in the precious blessings of a common freedom and a 
common Christianity, holding in admiration the amount of 
christian liberality and christian effort evinced by them, in 
the dissemination of the Word of God and of the educa- 
tion requisite for the use of it through every part of their 
own territory, as well as for the complete evangelization of 
the world. But that in proportion to the delight we have 
experienced in hearing of such triumphs of christian prin- 
ciple amongst them, have been our astonishment and con- 
cern, that both their freedom and their religion should be 
so sadly tarnished by the incongruous association with 
them of slavery, to so vast an extent, in allits hideous forms 
of traffic and oppression, and, in regard to millions of im- 
mortal fellow creatures, dependent upon them,( the syste- 
matic proscription by severe penal laws of all that instruc- 
tion which might impart to the victims of corporeal thral- 
dom, the knowledge which enlightens and saves the soul, 
and the liberty wherewith Christ makes sinners free; and 
our wonder and sorrow are rendered the more intense by 
the information, that so many christian men and chrisvian 
ministers stand chargeable with what we are constrained to 
denominate the sin of slave-holding, and slave-dealing, in 
direct contravention, as we hold it to be, of those princi- 
ples and precepts which it is the very object of the Chris- 
tian ministry to compound and inculcate and of the Chris- 
tian character to exemplify. 

5. That God having made of one blood all nations of 
men to-dwell “on the face of the whole earth,”—and all, 
sprung from a commion origin, having become the subjects 
of acommon guilt and the objects of a common redemp- 
tion. We sincerely lament the extensive and deeply root- 
ed prevalence of a prejudice so unworthy the generosity of 
freemen, and the humility and dignity of Christians, as 
that against color—a prejudice by which so many millions 
of fellow men are placed under amunmerited and disgrace- 
ful opprobrium, are’excluded from intercourse ; are prevent- 
ed from availing themselves of such advantages as might 
enable them to evince their fair average of intellectual en- 
dowment and moral capabilities, and soto assume the po- 
sition in society to which they might thus establish their 
claim; and even in many instances are doomed to retain 
the stigma of marked separation in those ordinances of 
christian communion, where all distinctions ought to be 
merged in the common characters of fellow sinners and fel- 
low saints. 

6. That we cannot adopt as the principle of our con- 
duet, the spirit of the first murderer, ‘Am I my brother's 
keeper ???—but in the better spirit of that religion which 
associates in one holy and blessed fraternity “all that in 
every place call upon the name of Jesus Christ our Lord, 
both theirs and our,”? and which imperatively prohibits our 
“suffering sin upon our brethren,” we feel it our incumbent 
duty to expostulate most affectionately, most respectfully, 
but most earnestly, with our transatlantic fellow Christians 
imploring them tolay to heart, in this matter, their duty 
to God the common Father, to Christ the common Saviour 
to their kindred of the human family, and especial- 
ly to those members of the redeemed family of God, who 
with themselver, ehall form a part of the multit.de which 
no man can number, out of all peoples and kindreds, and 
nations, and tongues, that shall stand at last before the 
throne and before the Lamb,” to rouse themselves from 
their lerhargy, and, in the power of the principles of our 
common faith, with the largeness of heart which Christi- 
anity finspires, the regard to humanity and justice which 
the royal law demands, and that practical consideration of 
the true interests of their country, which a sound policy 
dictates, to unite their efforts and their prayers in breaking 
asunder the yoke both of cruel bondage and of degrading 
prejudice, in rolling away the reproach that lies at once on 
their national and. their christian reputation, and so bring- 
ing down upon themselves, upon their churches, and upon 
their country, the blessing of Him who in immediate con- 
nexion with such deeds of justice, and such “works of char- 
ity and labors of love,’ and in token of his gracious ap- 
proval of them when done for his name, hath said—‘*T'hen 
shall thy light break forth as the morning, and thine health 
shall spring forth speedily, and thy righteousness shall go 
before thee; the glory of the Lord shall be thy rere-ward.” 

7. That, in such way as may be deemed most-expedient 
and efficient by the committee of the Congregational Un- 
ion, these Resolutions be transmitted to our brethren of the 
Congregational churches in the United States. of America, 
with assurances of our most cordial affection and with ear 
nest prayers that they may be received on their part in the 
same fraternal spirit in which we are deeply conscious they 
have been dictated on ours, and that, by the divine bles- 
sing they may in some smal] measure at last contribute to 
the realization of ae mo: ae a interesting and mo- 
mentous objects'to which relate. 

7 Eirt y ; : G. Db. GU » Chairman. ° 

-Joun- Watson, Sec’y, ta he Union. ' 

French Creek Baptist Association. 


_ Eiehteen churehes constitute this Association, and were 
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fally, represented, at the thirteenth anniversary, held on 
We are requested by Mr. Buckingham to state that of 


perior Court. 


_|—jn which the editor says:— - 
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the 21st September. 
The following resolutions were formally adopted by it: 
RESOLUTIONS. 


man, and the laws of God. 


be driven from the church; and that like all other sins the 
whole energies of the church should be concentrated for 
its extermination. 

Resolved, That this Association refuse fellowship with 
slaveholding Baptist Associations, and advise all our 
churches to adopt rules excluding slayeholders from their 
.communion tables, 

Resolved, ‘hat we sympathise with the American An- 
ti-Slavery Society, in their noble efforts for the emancipa- 
tion of our enslaved countrymen, and that we pledge them 
our prayers to God for their success, 

Resolved, That these resolutions, together with the vote 
of the congregation, be signed by the Moderator and Sec- 
retary, aud be communicated to the Secretary of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, 


ANTI-*SLAVERY INTELLIGENCE. 








Middlesex Co. A. 8. Society. 


This society held its second annual meeting in Lowell, 
‘on the Sth of October, 1836. It passed several spirited 
resolutions, which are reported in the Liberator. We copy 
the following :— 


4. Resolved, That in the formation of six hundred 
Anti-Slavery Societies,;—one half of the whole number 
during the past year, notwithstanding the tribulation and 
peril of the times, we have fresh assurance that ‘T'ruth is 
mighty, and will prevail’; and that they constitute the most 
efficient pledges of the zeal, determination and success of 
the friends of immediate emancipation. 

9. Resolved, That among all the riots which have dis- 
graced and afflicted our land during the last three years, the 
recent destruction of the office of ‘Tine Philanthropist,’ at 
Cincinnati, by a deliberate act of the citizens publicly and 
officially organized, furnishes a most direful precedent to 
the lawless and seditious, and covers that city with disgrace 
and infamy. 

10. Resolved, That we hail the reappearance of ‘The 
Philanthropist,’ at Cincinnati, with a pleasure equalled on- 
ly by the dismay of its enemies; and commend both the 
paper and its estimuble-editor to the prayers and patronage 
of all who fear God, hate covetousness, and abhor slavery. 

11. Resoved, That the early, consistent, and efficient 
labors of Wm. Lioyp Garrison in the cause of freedom 
and humanity, entitle him to the warm affections and con- 
tinued support of the members of this Society. 








The Late Slave Case in New-York. 


The counsel of Collier, the alleged runaway slave, 
whose recent trial in this city caused such intense interest, 
and who was delivered up tohis claimant, have commenc- 
ed proceeding against his honor the Recorder, on account 
of his refusing to obey the writ of homine replegiando serv- 
ed ou him for the purpose of removing the case to the Su- 





W. L. Garrison. 


The following letter has been addressed to this uncom- 
promising enemy to slavery, by Alexander DoLaborde at 
Paris, Secretary of the French Society for the abolition of 
slavery. 


Panis, July 23, 1836. 
Sir :—We have the honor of informing you, that the 
French Society for the Abolition of Slavery has elected 
you corresponding member of its association. 
We hope that you will consent to unite your philanthro- 
pic efforts with ours, for the success of the worthy cause, 
the triumph of which we so ardently desire, and for which 
you have already done so much. 
The Society will receive with gratitude, sir, all the doc- 
uments concerning the abolition of slavery published in 
America, and will transmit to you all those published in 
France. 
Receive, sir, and dear colleague, the assurance of our 
high consideration, &c. 
LA ROCHEFOUCAULT LIANCOURT, 
AL. LABORDE, 
ISAMBERT. 

Mr. Garrison, Editor of the Liberator, Boston. 





Abolition in Hayti. 


Resolved, That we deem slavery a sin of most cruel 
and dangerous character, making war upon the rights of 


_ Resolved, That like all other s‘ns, slavery ought to be 
immediately abandoned : that like all other sins it ought to 


—— 





ever this faction become the majority, of which there is 
great danger,”? &c, 
So the secret will leak out.—Jb, 


Rhode island State Anti-Slavery. Society. 


The first annual meeting of the Rhode 
prego we bie beholden in the ane * 
ence, on Wednesday, the 9th day of Nov 
2 o'clock P. M. y 4 dors Sg 
All ‘persons in the state who adopt the principles of the 
society, are cordially invited to attend.  Abolitioniste 
from other states are also respectfully invited 10.be present. 
By order, Wm. M. Cuaace, Cor. See, 
Providence, October, 1836. 


— 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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The Way Abolition Stops Revivals: 


The Rev. Dr, Fisk, in explanation of the decree of the 
Methodists in this country, before the Wesleyan Confer- 
ence at Birmingham, said, ‘Another cause of deteriora- 
tion in America, is our agitation en the subject of slavery.” 
Now mark the proof. In those conferences where aboli- 
tion prevailed most extensively and there was consequently 
most of this agitation, there was no decrease, but an in- 
crease. Again, Rev. O. Scott, one of the most prominent 
Methodist agitators, the very man who was put forward by 
the 16 agitators in the genera) conference as their leader, 
has since been taken off his circuit as a presiding elder, 
and stationed at Lowell asa local preacher, but lo! no 
sooner hashe fairly entered on hisjnew field of labor, than 
we find him writing the following letter to the editor of Zi- 
on?’3 Herald, Boston: 

Dear Mr, Brown.—The Lord is reviving his work ia the 
Methodist congregation in Lowell, in great power and glo- 
ty. Wehave just closed s four days’ meeting. 

this meeting, more than fifty souls have been converted to 
God; and scores, if not hundreds, ere now under deep 
awakenings. We have had good congregations in the day 
time, during the meeting, and evenings the house has been 
filled to overflowing, ‘Last evening, hundreds, itis 

ed, wentaway, who could notgetin, The three last even 
ings, there have been from 80 to a 125 forward for prayers 
each evening. To say the whole in a word, the Lord ia 
with us in great mercy ard power! 

There had been a revival in the church for several weeks 
before the commencement of our Four Days’ Meeting, and 
25 or more had recently beenconverted. Nearly one hun- 
dred, in the whole, have found their Saviour precious to 
their souls, since conference; and now we feel that the work 
has just commenced! In what little experience I have 
had in revivals of religion, I have never seen anything ex- 
ceed this, 

And this isthe way that Abolition stops revivale.— 
Emanetpator. 








Another Slave Case. 


Dorcas Brown, a colored woman, appeared before Judge 
Ulshoeffer, of the Common Pleas, ov Friday, on a habeas 
corpus, sued out by FrancisJ. Dallam, of Baltimore, who 
claimed her as his slave, alleging that she’ ran away from 
him, between three and four years ago, Dorcas could not 
deny the charge, and she was accordingly restored to her 
master. 
For more than three years she has been a domestic ia 
the house of Mr. Wm..D, Sparks, of this city, and hascon- 
ducted herself sowell and so far gained the esteem and 
good will of her employor, that he offered Mr. Dallam 
$500 to make her free, in order that she might remain. 
I'he offer was rejected, but with an intimation that Dorcas 
might perhaps, before long, be allowed to return to New 
York and again take service with Mr. Sparks. It is sup- 
posed that Mr, Dallam means to set her free.—Com, Ads, 
“a Whip.” 
A person who keeps a grocery store in this city, busying 
himself in emptying a hogshead of West India: molasses, 
found in the cask a hickory stick; nearly as large a8 a man’s 
wrist, and something like three feet long—tied to the end 
of this, was a large lash, four feet long, made of braided 
horse hide. Weswungthe machine, and come’to the con- 
clusion that half a dozen blows upon the bare back of a 
human being, would entitle him toa place in the hospi 
of the “tincurables.”® It is not improbable that the “task 
er” had dropped his whip for a time, and the poor wretches 
purchased themselves a temporary respite from its use, by 
dropping it into the molasses and heading it ap, Perbaps, 
too, the artifice was discovered, and the offending mortal 
made to feel the weight of a new 


“Scourge that wakes, that punishes the tear,” 
U. S. Gas. 


Ten slaves in Newark. 





Some time since, the Executive Committee of the Ame- 
rican Anti-Slavery Society, received a letter from Port au 
Prince, informing them of the formation of a Haytian 
Abolition Society, accompanied with a donation to the 
Treasury of the society, of two barrels of Haytian sugar, 
The sugar has of course been disposed of, and the money 
gone into the Treasury for the abolition of American sla- 
very. More recently, another communication has been 
received, and copies of the constitution have been for- 
warded, of which the following is a translation :— 

PREAMBLE. 

The unspeakable indignation which the slavery of a 
great number of our brethren, in America and elsewhere, 
has excited jn us, the citizens of Hayti; the great plea- 
sure we have felt in view of the Anti-Slavery Societies 
formed in different parts of the world, to bring about the 
enfranchisement of the slaves; the high and sacred prin- 
ciples by which these societies are commended to us; the 
persevering efforts of their leaders and editors; their inex- 
haustible industry and ever renewing zeal ;—all these con- 
siderations ought to make them the object of our eternal 
gratitude, and to as it specially belongs as a free and inde- 
pendent people, courageously to embrace the cause of jus- 
tice and of liberty, and to second these liberal men, who 
have exposed their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred 
honors, in generously pleading for their unfortunate breth- 
ren. 

And to justify the morality of our object, we desire it to 
be understood that we disapprove of all forcible and vio- 
lent means in favor of the abolition of slavery, and that 
the success which can be obtained by moral and religious 
persuasion, is that which harmonizes with our principles. 

CONSTITUTION, _ ' 

Article 1, This society shall be called the Haytian 
Abolition Society. 

Art. 2. The officers shall consist of a Director, a Sub- 
Director, a Recording Secretary, a Corresponding Secre- 
tary, a T'reasurer and a Committee, which shall be chosen 
annually. 

Art. 3. The Recording Secretary shall keep minutes 
of the proceedings, and keep a register of the transactions 
of the society, as well as of the committee; he shal! pre- 
serve all the papers and documents belonging to the socie- 
ty, and shall notify the time and place of the various meet- 
ings. 

cart. 4, The Treasurer shall receive and keep all the 
money belonging to the society, subject to the order of the 
committee, and shall present a detailed account of his ad- 
ministration at the annual meeting. 

Art. 5. The Executive Committee shall consist of the 
officers already named and two other members, three of 
whom shall be sufficient to transact business. ‘I'hey shall 
make their own by-laws, fill any vacancies that occar in 
their number, direct the treasarer in the employment of the 
funds, call special meetings of the members of the society 
when they judge it necessary, present a report of their 
transactions to the annual meeting of the members, aud 
oversee the correspondence conducted by the corresponding 
secretary. : 

Art. 6. It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Sec- 
retary to open a correspondence with the agents and secre- 
taries of the anti-slavery societies of America and else- 
where, to inform them of the object of this association, and 
to obtain of them all their different publications relating to 
the abolition of slavery. 

Art. 7. Any person can become a member of this so- 
ciety, by paying annually une , Or more, 

Evan’ Witttams, Director. 
Joun Hocarts, Rec. Sec. 
Port av Prince, May 31, 1836. 


The day is coming—American slaveholders will have 
to give up their victims, or stand against the world; for its 
ban will soon be on them, and go where they will, they 


will be looked upon as equally guilty and equally detesta- 
ble with the kidnapper on a foreign Zonst.-Emancipator, 
Abolition in North Carolina. hal 


The North Carolina Watchman, published at Salisbury, 
contains an article headed “Mr. Van Buren—Abolition” 








dults and children here, and on the two estates of Y. 
and Ipswich, which arrangement I trast the Lord 


New Jersey is one of the states which are com 
ferred to as having abolished slavery, 
known, however, that neither New Jersey nor Connecticut 
has ever abolished the institution by law, nor have they 
borne, AS STATES, their testimony that. slavery is wrong. 
It is just as lawful to hold men as property in New Jerse ‘ 
as it is in South Carolina. We wish our New Jersey = 
ders to observe the nonchalauce of the following announce- 
ment, which has gone the rounds of the papers the present 
season. 

Newark.—The population of Newark, as ascertained 
by a censes just taken, is 19,732, of whom 3,524 are for- 
eigners, and 10 slaves. 


monly re- 
It ought to*be 





Religion in Jamaica. 


We cannot conceal that we take a special delight, in 
giving accounts of the free course of the word of the Lord 
in the West Indies, consequent on the abolition of slavery. 
Mauch as we abominate the apprenticeship system, as un- 
just, ridiculous and cruel, we can tolerate even-that with 
some degree of patience, since IT tolerates and encourae 
ges education and religion. We copy from the United 
Brethren’s Quarterly Missionary Intelligencer, an extract 
of a letter written in August, 1835, by the Rev. Jacob 
Zoru, stating that their work was prosperous beyo i 

expectations:—WV. Y. Evan. ae = 
“The regular attendance of the negroes on the means 
of grace is cheering. Our chapel is uniformly crowded— 
indeed, inconveniently’and uncomfortably so: had we ad- 
ditional accommodation in galleries, still more, I believe, 
would attend; and we may hope, not only that mostefour 
members are impressed with the paramount importance vf 
attending to their spiritual concerns, but likewise that ma- 
ny of our new people are giving proof, that they are in 
search of the “one thing needful.” Marriage is becoming 
more common : the Sabbath is better observed; and I think 
there is an advance in integrity and uprightness. The de- 
sire to learn to read the Word of God, continues to be 


steady. 


* Uhave bought out the apprenticeshi 


of an elder! 
brown man, who devotes t 7 


himseif to the instruction of a- 
a 8., 
Two 









as I believe him to be a truly sincere C 
weeks ago we had, on Friday afternoon, an ej 
of the children attached to our chapel. About 200 : 
byron to attend, a al 
“Our other congregations and preachi ves are also 

flourishing. Brother Scholefeld, = the malice! 4 
Gully, has put up @ shed to preach in, intending*to makes! 
use of it on Sunday, July 5th, when, ow account of the fll< 
ness of his daughter, the.duty devolved on Brother Daviess. 
Brother D. writes, that he was almost. overcome, whea, for. 


the first time, the voices of 500 or 600 31 i: 


ed from the adjacent forest. Before this’ 

pleted, the em —- oe pe: the sun.and 

pastures of Richmond Hill. @ Must vally proceed* 
with the erection of a chapel, when ox wom 
perishing for lack of knowledge. Parker’s Bay, eight miles. 
from New Carmel, should also have a chapel; the num- 
bers attending being too great for Mr. Scott’s wharfshouse,- 
which he kindly iends.us forthe present. At New Carmel 
we are actually forced to proceed with the erection of a 
gallery,—the expense must fall principally on that 

gation and its friends. Fairfield continues to have. it 
double congregations. In arder to accommodate 










ple in some degree, when but one mi is at , 
ey hove par bustle trv machaehgea ate) pel, 
people must sit on the ground rainy weath- 
ort will not be éuficient. fixe cana aT 
“At New Brother Renkewitz is thankful for 
addition tohis chapel of 150 seats: © © «he --# 
“I lately spent a Sunday at Irwig Hilly and:another at 
Beaufort, rejoicing with the ve ions, and 


their pastors, that the word 


them, and is glorified. : 5 Rinioate Lede 
“We did not faily’as yoo may inngine, to make. di 

memorable Ist. day of p peor 

our sable posi in pak ‘to to 


the y ift, and to exhort them: 
to seek to please’ oe fs Lana 











“It [‘the abolition party”] is the growing party at the |: 
OF IT AT Tae SOUTH. THAN PRUDENCE | 
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From Zion's Watchman. 
__, (Plies ews Of Got dnd the Laws of Slavery. 
ow this day whom you will serve.” — 


¥IS ¢ 


saith the 


tnt 


Lord.” 


John vy. 39. 


EE othe! ; 


assombling of ourselves 
together, &c. fA 


should ° go, 
e. i es 


| depart it. 
% Prov, -xxii. 6. 


‘ What God hath join- 


together, Jet not man 
t asunder. 


: Mark x. 9. 


~ 5 Go ye therefore and 

teach all nations. 

- We unto you lawyers, 

for pechorpben away 
“the key of krowledge. 
Luke xi. 52. 
Deut. vi. 7. 


6. Go. ye into all the 
world and preach the gos-' 
pel to-every creature. 


a9 xvi. 15. 
* ‘Exhort one another 
daily. 


Joshua xxiv. 15. 


“Ye have made the com- 
L aidemnnt of God of none 
effect.” 

1 Most of the slaves are 
oe allowed to learn. to 

ad; and therefore cannot 
search the Scriptures, 
:@ In Georgia, any Jus- 
ice of the Peon may. at 
is discretion break up a- 
ny religious assembly of 
slaves,and may order esch 
lave present to be “‘cor- 
beoted without TriaL, b 
yeceiving on the bare bac 
‘twenty-five stripes, with 


a whip, switch, or cow- 
kin.”’—Str, 91, 92. 
In Virginia, all evening 
tings of slaves, or of 
free blacks or mulattoes 
associating with slaves, 
re forbidden. 

Laws of similar senden- 
y exist in many of the 

aveholding states. 

3 The laws. recognise 
ot the parental relation 

belonging to slaves.— 
slave.has no more legal 
uthority over his child 
an domesticated brutes 
ave over their young. 

4 The law affords no 
rotection to the marriage 
f slaves. They may in- 
eed be formally married, 
ut so far-as legal rights 
id. obligations are con- 
erned, it is an idle cere- 
ony. Theconnexion may 
e legally broken up, to 
ratify the-avarice or li- 
entiousness of the mas- 
er. 

5 In Georgia, if a white 

ach a Free negro or slave 
toread or write, heis fined 

500, and imprisoned at 

© discretion of the court. 
f the offender be a color- 

man, bond er free, he is: 
o-be fined of whipped.— 

f course a father may be 

ogged for teaching Ais 
wn child! The law was 
assed in 1829. ; 

In N. C. it is unlawful 
to teach a slave to read 

t write, or to sell or give 
im any book or pamphlet 
Bible not excepted. 

In Lou. the penalty for 
teaching slaves to read or 
write 1s one year's impris- 
lionment. 

6 In N. C. itis nulaw- 
fal for a colored man to 
preach the gospel, what- 
lever his attainment or pi- 
ety. 

In Georgia if a free ne- 

preaches to his com- 
ions, or exhorts them, 


Heb. iii. 13. jigro 
panion be seized without 


7 Feed my lambs. 
ide xxi. 15. © 

.Come, ye children, 
hearken unto me, F will 
teach you the fear of the 
Lord. 


Ps, xxxiv. 11. 


8 — —— prin- 
cipal i therefore get 
pn sr er with all t 


ing, get wer etiew | 
ing. Take fast holdjfof 
instruction. 
Prov. iv. 7,.13. 


10 


And the 


knew 


serv 


ant 
his oe 


jwarrant, and whipped thir- 
ty-nine lashes, and the 
same number of lashes 
may be applied to each of 
his congregation. 

7 In Louisiana, the pen- 
Ity for instructing a free 
lack in a Sabbath schoo] 


; 
is, for the first offence five 


hundred dollars,—for the 
second offence DEATH. 
Though similar laws 





very few Sabbath schools 
for slavcs. In 1830, the 
number of slaves under 
the-age of 24, was 1,322,- 
490; number of free col- 
ored persons in slave 
states under 24, 108,149. 
8 In South Carolina, 
ny assembly of rree ne- 
groes, even in presence of 
white persons, ‘in a con- 
fined or secret place, for 
the purpose of mental in- 
struction,’ isan unlawful 
assembly, and may be 
dispersed by the magis- 
trate; who is-authorised to 
inflict twenty lashes on 
‘each free negro, mulatto 
‘or slave attending the 
meeting.—Siroud, 89. ~ 
| 9 In South Carolina, 
if a free negro entertains 
@ runaway slave, he for- 
feits £10, and if unable 
|to pay the fine, as must 
mostal ways be the case, 
he is sold asa slave for 
ife. In 1827 a free wo- 
an and her three chil- 
ren were thus sold for 
harboring two slave chil- 


ren. 
10 In Kentucky white 
en suffer death for four 


, and prepared not crimes only, slaves for 11. 


elf,.neither did ae- 
to his will, shall 

i with many) 

‘ Bat he that knew) 
sand did commit) 


oo Soha 
all'be beaten with few 
~ Like xii. 47, a3. 


: -. 
oad Safe? * 
tae 
tongs 


| 


| 


». & 


In Va. there are 71 crimes 
for which slaves suffer 
death, and whites nothing 
orse than imprisonment. 
In Mississippi these of- 
ences are 38 in number, 
and for several of them 
whites are not punished 
at all. 
The slave is without 


}}religious instruction, un- 





ble to read, too ignorant 


a ocomprehend legislation, 


nd -probably does not 
now of the existence of 
half'the laws by ‘which 
suffers. Thus slave- 
olders do in effect. say, 


— Al Where little is. given, 


5 Ay 
| 
h 
0 


juch ehall be. sequined.” 
reese either a @ or 
re h person can 
be a witness against any 
: Sane es ae 
but 


"| In its light, all.is.elear, and duty is:plain 


‘at|_. °° Should not. thy verdure fade, ~~ 


anv crime with impunity, 
for it comma pro 
jagainst him. 
shalt not de+,. 12. Not only do the 

liver aie master thejslaveholding states break 
servant which is eseaped this law in their inter- 
from his master unto thee./course with one another, 
Deut. xxiii. 15. [but the free states (as the | 
constitution is generally 
petechiiPay have entered 
into a solemn compact 
with slaveholders to set it 
at defiance. 
13. In this “land of lib- 
erty,” slavery is declared 
by law to be perpetual. 
Laws exist in most of the 
southern states which for- 
bid or discourage emanci- 

ation. Slavery has ex- 
isted in this land two hun- 
dred years. eyoens light 


13 Ye skall hallow the 
fiftieth year, and proclaim 
liberty throughout all the 
land, unto Att. the inhab- 
itants thereof. 

Lev. xxv. 10. 


and truth abroad, and soon 
the ‘““Zrump of Jubilee’ 
will sound. 





The above are only a few of the many particu- 
lars in which the slavé laws are in direct opposition 
to the laws of God. Are we presumptuous in say- 
ing that they are “before God utterly null and void,” 
and that “they ought to be instantly abrogated?” 

These laws afford a melancholy proof that ‘what 
begins in injustice must be carried of in crime.’*— 
If slavery were a. rightful relation,”’ it could not 
lean for support on laws of such heaven-daring atro- 
city. By enacting them, slavecholders have pub- 
lished to the world that slavery is in its own nature 
anti-christian and tyrannical, and that it can only be 
supported by adding sin to sin. Slavery is the cor- 
rupt root from which all these bitter fruits proceed. 
Abolitionists are aiming heavy blows directly at the 
root, and every branch, twig and leaf ef the system 
shows, by its trembling, that the blows are taking 
effect. Reader, are you assisting im the work? If 
not, are you prepared with an excuse to render at 
the judgment of the great day? 








LADIBS’ DEPARTMENT. 








From the Salem Landmark. 


Duty of Females to promote the Cause of 
Abolition. 


God’s truth and conscience have now met in dead- 
ly conflict with prejudice and passion, . It is a con- 
flict of moral principle. Powerltul indeed are the 
opponents; they have roused the land; forces are 
gathering; all are taking sides; woman is called to 
take her stand; few are examining the question; dis- 
cussion is proscribed; the press is muzzled; many 
are following in the steps of those who ought to 
know and lead; divisiens, envies, and jealousies are 
taking place; alienation of feeling, dispute and riots 
every where prevail; false advice is given; the ne- 
cessity of caution and the danger of going too far 
are thrown in to block up the way. And all this 
because Christians will not examine for themselves, 
and have a mind of their own upon this subject. 
Some would. dissuade you from examining the 
subject by depicting the fearful consequences of agi- 
tating the question; the effect it will have on the 
South; it will endanger the Union, and involve the 
country in a civil war. They would frighten you 
from it by presenting the dangers of immediate 
emancipaticn, as they call them, but in reality the 
inevitable consequences of continued slavery; they 
say it will create an insurrection, and a horrid mas- 
sacre will ensue; men, women and children will be 
butchered by the ignorant slaves. Others will en- 
deavor to persuade you that there is nothing wrong, 
nothing sinful, in robbing a man of all that he holds 
dear, viz: his personal righls, and reducing him to 
the condition of a brute: provided you feed and 
clothe him well so that he is contented. You hear 
many talk about slavery as if it were asmall evi'; a 
light thing which needs not all this ado; as some- 
thing which ean be taken care of any time, and 
which when let alone will cure itself. But slavery 
1g a monster—a monster in strength—a monster in 
feeling—a monster in action; torturing its victims by 
a lingering, living death, and even now threatening 
to desolate and destroy this otherwise fair and hap- 
py land. Woman should not leave this question 
with others—she should not pass it by. She should | 


do not exist in the other |arouse for her own safety and for the protection of | 
jstates, yet they are but) her own sons and daughters, lest they fall a prey to| 


the all-devouring monster. 

Examine this subject in the light of the bible. 
“To the law and to thie testimony.”’ Read the grand 
Magna Charta of human rights which God gave to 
man in the day of his creation; what saith it: “Thy 
dominion shall extend over the fish of the sea, 
over the. fowl of the air, over the beasts of the 
earth, and every creeping thing on the earth.” 
Here are his.chartered rights; beyond this is usurpa- 
tion and the oppressor’s work. The instrument is 
clear; universal dominion is given to man by his 
Creator, over beasts and things. ‘*But all mankind 
are by creation free.”” All souls are mine, saith 
Jehovah. I formed man for myself. Lereated him 
for my glory,-that he should show forth my praise. 
From whence it is plain that every man belongs to 
himself and to his God alone. He cannot sell him- 
self, for God holds his claim upon him—he is at his 
disposal alone. From whence you may safely infer 
that all pretensions to the right of property or pos 
sessions in human bodies and souls, without direct 
authority and permission from the Almighty, is 
founded in robbery and oppression, is essential sin, 
and should be immediately repented of. The slavery 
of the Jews, mentioned in the first five books of the 
Old Testament, comes under this exception, being 
by divine authori:y, by divine permission, and under 
the divine direction. 

God speaks to man throughout his word, as to a 
being possessing understanding, will, and con- 
science, the exercise and improvement of which 
aré his inalienable right, and for which he holds him 
accountable, .Now in the very nature of slavery 
these are wrested from every one of her subjects, 
and they are made to obey the oppressor’s will. Sla- 
very makes war on the rights of God, as wellas 
on the rights of men; 


Snatches from his hand the balance and the rod, 
Rejuages His justice—is the God of God. 


His law and his prophets are all against it. Read 
Isaiah 58, Jeremiah 34, Ezekiel 22. Read the Ser- 
mon on the Mount; Paul’s letterto Philemon. Read 
the decalogue: ‘*Thou shalt not steal; thou shalt not 
covet any thing that is thy neighbor’s.”” How much 
more sacred is a person than a thing! But notwith- 
standing all that God hath said in his word, all the 
light that hath been thrown out on this subject, and 
all the efforts that have been made in this cause, 
“slavery still rears its horrid crest,” eyen in the tem- 

le of Jehovah, and_.is here tolerated and defended 

y the ministers of God, and by the followers of the 
Saviour, and will be, so Jong ag individuals neglect 
@ prayerful and-serious-examination of the subject. 
All who have covenanted with Jehovah should feel 
jealous for his glory. In this cause you should as- 
sert, maintain, and constantly defend, his rights. 
How necessary it is that should study his word 
to‘ascertain his claims. He clams tt at your hands 
that you Rhee: for the oppressed, that you undo the 
heavy burdens, and. ig you break every yoke.” 
The bible carefully studi 


d ‘will lead to right views, 
feclings, principles, 


Taeasures on this subject. 
: ‘Lacatzs. 
~ "Thou noble tree of liberty !, 





ral vgs 


H. F. Gould. 
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Duty of Females to Petition for the Abolition 
of Slavery in the District of Columbia. 


Extract from.an Address of the Female Anti-Slavery 
Society of Philadelphia, to the women: of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Say, our sisters, is it a time-for us to keep:si- 
lence? Is ita time for women to shrink from her 
duty as a citizen of the United States,—as a mem- 
ber of the great human family,—as a professor of 
that pure and merciful religion which never can 
cover the earth as the waters cover the sea, until 
slavery is completely abolished, Shall we too bow 
down to this hideous idol, (as too many northern 
representatives have done,) and snffer its blood- 
stained wheels to roll over our souls also, and lay 
all those feelings of sympathy and compassion for 
the poor and the friendless, which, are bound up in 
the heart of woman, prostrate in the dust before it? 
Shall we not rather arise in the strength of moral 
power, and present our petitions in behalf of our 
suffering brethren and sisters who are doomed to a 
more dread fate than even thatto which Haman con- 
signed the Jews,—when woman’s voice was heard 
in the royal house of the eastern monarch, and wo- 
man’s petition achieved the salvation of millions of 
her fellow-creatures from *‘the mouth of the sword.” 
Let us then go up to our prond Capitol with the 
faith of an Esther, with the untiring perseverance 
of the importunate widow, year after year, to en- 
treat Congress to redress the wrongs of the widow 
and the orphan, and to break the fetters which bind 
7,000 of the inhabitants of the District of Colum- 
bia under the iron yoke of cruel bondage. 

The subjoined form of petition is recommended, 
and we earnestly entreat every woman who feels an 
interest in the slave, to circulate it in the city or 
town, the village or hamlet in which she may _re- 
side, in order to procure as many signatures:as pos- 
sible. She will probably meet with many a cold 
reception and heartless excuse, as she travels from 
house to house, to ask for the name only of their 
inmates to this petition for the abolition of slavery 
in the District of Columbia; but this should rather 
stimulate to still more determined perseverance in 
this work of faith and labor of love, as affording 
melancholy evidences of the power of this system 
even over thé hearts of northern women, by induc- 
ing them to become partakers in the sin of slavery, 
in so far as their passive concurrence in the perpetu- 
ation of this institution can make them such. Let 
this petition, then, or a better, be circulated with 
the most industrious zeal, as though each woman 
who endeavored to procure signatures did indeed 
“remember them that are in bonds as bound with 
them,’’ and as though she did love her neighbor as 
herself. 

We know, dear sisters, that ou7' feeble efforts ean- 
not of themselves rouse you into action. We there- 
fore pray, that He, who alone can wake the living 
tones of sympathy and love in the heart of woman 
into harmony and sound, may condescend to sweep 
the cords of feeling with his Almighty hand, and 
bring up from the deep recesses of your souls the 
calm remonstrance, the dignified appeal, the earnest 
petition into the halls of Congress. 





From Human Rights, September. 
For the benefit of such as have not yet, in their 
own minds, decided the question, ‘whether negroes 
are men,”” we cominence in our present number, and 
will finish in our next, the republication of a series 
of letters from a man of color, a citizen of Pennsyl- 
vania. The letters themselves will explain the oc- 
casion which called them forth. We have the hap- 
piness to know the writer, and to know that his char- 
acter is even more eloquent than his pen in behalf 
of the proscribed class which he advocates. 
Letters from a Man of Color. 
On a Bill before the Senate of Pennsylvania, 
April, 1813. 
LETTER I. 
O Liberty! thou power supremely bright, 
Profuse of bliss and pregnant with delight, 
Perpetual pleasures in thy presence reign, 
And smiling plenty leads thy wanton train. 
ADDISON. 


We hold this truth to be self-evident, that God 
created all men cqual, and it is one of the most 
prominent features in the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and in that glorious fabric of collected wis- 
dom, our noble Constitution. This idea embraces 
the Indian and the European, the Savage and the 
Saint, the Peruvian and the Laplander, the white 
man and the African, and whatever measures are 
adopted subversive of this inestimable privilege, 
are in direct violation of the letter and spirit of our 
Constitution, and become subject to the animadver- 
sion’ of all, particularly those who are deeply inter- 
esied in the measure. 

These thoughts were suggested by the promulga- 
tion of a late bill before the Senate of Pennsylvania, 
to prevent the emigration of people of color into 
this state. It was not passed into a Jaw at this ses- 
sion and must in consequence lay over until the 
next, before when, we sincerely hope, the white 
men, whom we should look upon as our protectors, 
will have become convinced of the inhumanity and 
impolicy of sucha measnre, forbear to deprive us 
of those inestimable treasures, liberty and indepen- 
dence. This is almost the only state in the Union 
wherein the African race have justly boasted of ra- 
tional liberty and the protection of the laws, and 
shall it now be said they have been deprived of that 
liberty, and publicly exposed for sale to the highest 
bidder? Shall colonial inhumanity, that has marked 
many of us with shameful stripes, become the prac- 
tice of the people of Pennsylvania, while mercy 
stands weeping at the miserable spectacle? People 
of Pennsylvania—descendants of the immortal Penn 
—doom us not to the unhappy fate of thousands of 
our countrymen in the southern states, and in the 
West Indies; despise the traffic ‘in blood, and the 
blessing of the African will forever be around you, 
Many of us are men of property, for the security of 
which we have hiterto looked to the Jaws of our 
blessed state, but should this become a law, our pro- 
perty is jeopardized, since the same power which 
can expose to sale an unfortunate fellow creature, 
can wrest from him those estates, which-years of 
honest ipdustry have accumulated. Where shall 
the poor African look for protection, should the peo- 
ple of Pennsylvania consent to oppress him? We 
grant there are a number of worthless men belong- 
ing toour color, but there are laws of sufficient ri- 
or for their punishment, if properly and duly en- 
orced.. We wish not to screen the guilty from 
punishment, but with the guilty do not permit the 
innocent to suffer. If there are worthless men, there 
are also men of merit among the African race, who 
are useful members of society. The truth of this, 
let their benevolent: institutions and the numbers 
clothed and fed by them witness. Punish the gutl- 
ty man of color to the utmost limit of the laws, but 
sell him not toslavery! If heis in danger of becom- 
ing @ public charge, prevent him, If he is too in- 
dolent to labor for his own subsistence, compel him 
to do so; but sell him not to slavery. By selling 
him you.-do not make him better, but commit. a 
wrong, without benefiting the object of it or society 
at large. Many of our ancestcrs were brought here 
more than one hundred years ago; many of our fath- 
ers, many of onrselves, have fought and bled for the 
independence of our country. Do not then expose 
us to sale, Let not the spirit of the father behold 
the son robbed of that, liberty. which he’ died to es. 
tablish, but let the motto of our legislators be, ‘The 
law knows no distinction.” 43-3 
‘These are only a few desultory. remarks on the 
subject, and. I'intend to suc¢eed this effervesence of 


4 


"| feeling, by a series of essays, tending to prove the 


impolicy 
tion.” 
|... For the 


and unconstitationality of the law in ques- 


ee | 





I leave. the -public.to the. consid- 


_etation of the above observations, in which I hope 


they will see:so. much truth, that they will never 
consent to sell to slavery. . 

A Man or Cotor, 
: _ LETTER Ly eri. 

Those patriotic citizens, whe, after resting from 
the toils of an arduous war, which achieved our in- 
dependence and laid the foundation of the only rea- 
sonable republic. upon. earth, associated together, 
and for the protection of those inestimable rights 
for the seteblichmant of which they had exhausted 
their blood and treasure, framed the constitution of 
Pennsylvania, have by the ninth article declared, 
that, “+All men-are born equally free and independ- 
ent ard have certain inherent and indefeasible rights, 
among which are those of enjoying life and liberty.” 
Under the restraint of wise and well administered 
laws, We cordially unite in the above glorious senti- 
ment, but by the bill upon which we have been re- 
marking, it appears as if the-committee who drew 
itup mistook the sentiment expressed in this article, 
and do not consider us as men, or that those en- 
lightened statesmen who formed the constitution up- 
on the basis of experience, intended to exclude us 
from its blessings and protection. If the former, 
why are we not considered as men? Has the God, 
who made the white man and the black, left any. re- 
cord declaring usadifferent species? Are we not 
sustained by the same power, supported hy the same 
food, hurt by the same wounds, wounded by the 
same wrongs, pleased with the same delights, and 
propagated by the same means? And should :we 
not then enjoy the same liberty, and be protected by 
the same laws? We wish not to legislate, for our 
means of information and the acquisition of know- 
ledge are, in the nature of things, so circumscribed, 
that we must consider ourselves incompetent to the 
task; but let us, in legislation, be considered as men. 
It cannot be that the authors of our constitution in- 
tended to exclude us from its benefits, for just emerg- 
ing from unjust and cruel mancipation, their souls 
were too much affected with their own deprivations 
to commence the reign of terror over otiers. ‘They 
knew we were deeper skinned than they were, but 
they acknowledged us as men, and found that many 
an honest heart beat beneath a dusky bosom. They 
felt that they had no more authority to enslave us, 
than England had to tyrannize over them. They 
were convinced that if amenable to the same laws 
in our actions, we should be protected by the same 
laws in our rights and privileges. Actuated by 
these sentiments, they adopted the glorious fabric 
of our liberties, and declaring ‘ill men” free, they 
did not particularize white and black, because they 
never supposed it would be made a question whether 
we were men or not. Sacred be the ashes, and death- 
less be the memory of those heroes who are dead; 
and revered be the persons and the characters of 
those who still exist and lift the thunders of admo- 
nition against the traffic in blood. And here my 
brethren of color, let the tear of gratitude and the 
sigh of regret break forth for that great and good 
man, who lately fella victim to the promiscuous 
fury of death, in whom you have lost a zealous 
friend, a powerful, an Herculean advocate, a sincere 
adviser, and one who spent many an hour of his life 
to break your fetters, and ameliorate your condition 
—I mean the ever to be lamented Dr. BENJAMIN 
RUSH. 

It seems almost incredible that the advocates of 
liberty, should conceive the idea of selling a fellow 
creature to slavery. It is like the heroes of the 
French revolution, who cried “Vive la Republic,” 
while the decapitated Nun was precipitated into the 
general reservoir of death, and the palpitating em- 
bryo decorated the point of the bayonet. Ye, who 
should be our protectors, do not destroy. We will 
cheerfully submit to the Jaws, and aid in bringing 
offenders against them of every color to justice, but 
do not let the laws operate so severely, so degrad- 
ingly, so unjustly against us alone. ; 

Let us put a case, in which the law in question | 
operates peculiarly hard and unjust:—I have a 
brother, perhaps, who resides in a distant part of 
the union, and after a separation of years, actuated 
by the same fraternal affection which beats in the 
bosom of a white man, he comes to visitme. Unless 
that brother be registered in twenty-four hours after, 
and be able to produce a certificate to that effect, he 
is liable, according to the second and third sections 
of the bill, to a fine of twenty dollars, to arrest, to 
imprisonment and sale. Let the unprejudiced mind 
ponder upon this, and then pronounce it the justifia- 
ble act of a free people, if he can. To this we trust 
our cause, without fear of the issue. The unpreju- 
diced must pronounce any act tending to deprive a 
free man of his right, freedom and im:nunities, as 
not only cruel in the extreme, but decidedly uncon- 
stitutional both as regards the letter and spirit of 
that glorious instrument. The same power which 
protects the white man, should protect 

A Man or Conor. 


Straining at a Gnat. and swallowing a Camel. 


The Western Christian Advocate of the 9th inst. 
contains more than.a. column of matter, written, as 
the editor inform us, ‘on the spur of the moment,” 
against the use of ‘‘organs and instrumental music 
in Methodist churches;”’ and all this, because the 
editor of that paper had heard, that in the state of 
Maine, a Methodist church had been presented with 
an organ!—and he says, ‘We know not when we 
were as much grieved, as when we read this;’”’ and 
then follows six reasons against this ‘bold, unad- 
vised, UNCONSTITUTIONAL INNOVATION.” 

Two or three questions for brother Elliot:-—Why 
do you “‘interfere’’ and “‘meddle” with the “domes- 
tic affairs” of a church a thousand miles off, in the 
state of Maine? 

Have you no ‘grief’ to spare for that ‘great evil,’ 
(much nearer Cincinnati in some of its effects,) 
which deprives millions of our species of the Holy 
Scriptures, and which is daily holding thousands of 
females in our land in a state of lieathenish concu- 
binage?—Zion’s Watch. 


The Runaways... 

New Bedfurd.—The ‘l'aunton Reporter mentions 
the case of a slave named Randolph. A person 
named Griffiths came to New Bedford with a power 
of attorney to arrest him. He procured the aid of 
a sheritf and seized the man without a warrant, and 
tried to hand-enff him. Randolph resisted and call- 
ed for assistance. A great crowd of the citizens, 
white and black, assembled, indignant at the specta- 
cle, for Randolph had resided some time in New 
Bedford, was a married man, honest and intelligent, 
and possessed of a very handsome property. Some 
of his creditors immediately caused writs to be 
made out against him, he was legally arrested, taken 
from the hands of the slave-hunter,. and committed 
to prison for debt! Griffiths not suspecting the trick, 
and supposing his victim safe, proceeded to Bosion 
to obtain a warrant from the Disttict Judge for his 
legal apprehension. As soon as he was gone ont of 
the town, Randolph was liberated, and he took care 
not to fall again into the hands of hisenemy. Such 
was the excitement in the community, that they 
were not satisfied with the mere escape of the slave, 
and a warrant was issued by a Justice of the Peace 
for apprehending Griffiths, for aw assault and battery 
on Randolph. Griffiths was arrested in Boston, 
brought to Taunton, tried and convicted. A ques- 
tion of law was made, which was finally carried be- 
fore the Justice of the Supreme Court, and by whose 
opinion Griffiths was justified and the’ conviction 
was aceordingly reversed,—Lssex. Gazette. 

Mr. Samuel Slater, the former owner.of the slave 
child, set free by. an opinion of: the Sapreme Court 
of this state, has published-a singular letter in 
Gazette, in which ho complains of that decision, and 
writes with great‘ bitterness. Speaking of the de- 
cision of the court, he says—these fellows (Chief; 


Justice Shaw, &,) ought to havé given me the}_ 


child,”*. Mr. Slater, we. presume, is. gentleman at 
the Seuth... ‘This language, however, 1s not becom- 
ing. . At the north we do not eallour judges of the 
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ANTI-SLAVERY PUBLICATIONS, 
Just received and, for sale.at the Deposito 
the Ohio Anti-Slavery Societn, ate 
BOUND .VOLUMES.. 
Si v. 
Cabinet of fHéedom) Balad Wy Hon. Wai, 8 
Jay, rie Bush and Gerrit Smith—Con-:: ; 
taining Clarkson’s Hi of the abolition 
of the Slave — ae ee 
Lectures of George Thompson, with a full re- 
port of his discussion with Mr. Borthwick. 
Channing on Slavery. 
A new edition of Mrs. Childs’ appeal, revised 
by the author, at the reduced price of 
The Fountain, a small pocket manual con- 
taining a text for éach day in the year, with 
an apposite ‘anti-slavery sentiment or fact, 
Life of Granville Sharp, by C. Stuart, orna- 
mented with a beautiful copperplate li 
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50 
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late likeness, 

Anti-Slavery Record, vol, 1, neatly bound, 
with an Appendix, making 174 pages. 

An Inquiry into the character and tendency 
of the American Colonization and: Anti- 
Slavery Societies, by the. Hon. Wm: Jay, 
3d edition, 

A Sketch of the laws relating to slavery in the 
United States, by G. W. Stroud. 

Memoirs of Philis Wheatley a native Afri- 
can and a slave. 

The Oasis, by Mrs, D. L. Child, of Boston, 
Author of an Appeal in favor of that class” 
of Americans called Africans. 

Bourne’s Picture of slavery in the U. 8. 

Phelps’.Lectures on slavery. 

Rankin’s Letters on slavery in the U. 8. 

A small collection of Anti-Slavery Hymns. 

Memoir of: James Jackson, ‘a colored'boy who 
died in Boston, Oct. 31, 1833; aged 6 years 
and 11 months. 

Memoirs of Wm. Wilberforce by Thomas 
Price. 

Spirit of Humanity. 

Right and Wrong in Boston. 

Slaves Friend, neatly bound. 

PAMPHLETS. 

Proceedings of the State Anti-Slavery Con- 
vention held at Utica, Oct'21, andthe first 
meeting of the N. Y. State A. 8. Soc. held 
at Peterboro, Oct, 22, 1885. 

A small tract of 16 pages containing and ex- 
tract from one of Rev. C. G. Finney’s Lec- 
tures on Revivals, also an extract of a let- 
ter from James G. Birney, Esq of Ken- 
tucky, toa gentleman in this city; all rela- 
ting to the duty of churches in reference to 
slavery and slave-holders, 

Juvenile Peoms, ornamented with nine wood 
engravings, for the use of free Americian 
children. 

A Tract of 16 pages, containing the Declara- 
tion of Sentiments and Constitution of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, together 
with those parts of the Constitution of the 
United States which are supposed to have 
any relation to slavery. 

Letter to a Member of Congress of the U. 8. 
from an English Clergyman, including a 
republication of the tract entitled “Every 
man his own property.” tet 

Second Annual Report of the Anterican An- 
ti-Slavery Society. 

Proceedings of the Ohio Anti-Slavery Con- 
vention. 

The Injustice and Impolicy of the Slave- 
Trade and of slavery illustrated in a Ser- 
mon, by Jonathan Edwards, D. D. 

The Maryland Scheme. 

The West India Question by C. Stuart. 

Abrogation of the Seventh Commandment, 
by American Churches, 

First Annual Report N. 1%. A. 8. Soc. 

Declaration of the Philad. Convention. 

Birney’s Letter to the churches. 

British opinions of the Am. Col. Soc. 

A Brief Review of the First Annual Report 
of the Am. Anti-Slavery Society, by David 
M. Reese, M. D. of New-York, Dissected 
by Martin Mar, Quack M. D. 

The Wesleyan Extra, a Tract of 24 pages, 
containing Wesley’s ‘Thoughts upov sla- 
very published in the year 1774. 

Anti-Slavery Record, published monthly by 
the Am. Anti-Slavery Society. 

The Slave’s Friend, published monthly, be- 
ing a series of Nos. for children. 

Debate on Modern Abolitionism ‘in the Gen. 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
church. 

Quarterly Anti-Slavery Magazine, Nos. 2 & 3 

First Report of Ohio Anti-Slavery Society. 

Proceedings of the Rhode Island Anti-Slavery 
Conventione 

First Annual Report of the New York Young 
Men’s. Anti-Slavery Society. 

Address to the Society of Friends, by Chas. 
Marion. 

Wesley’s Thoughts on slavery. 

Address to the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal church. 

Fraits of Colonization. 

Evils and Cure of Slavery. 

Authentic Anecdotes of American Slavery. 

Juvenile Peoms: 

Childs Oration. 

The Abolitionist, 

An account of the interviews between a com- 

mittee of the Mass. Anti-Slavery Society, 

and the committee of the Legislature. 

Anti-Slavery Catechism by Mrs. Childs. 

Narative of Amos Dresser. 

Address to the Presbyterians of Kentucky, by 

a committee from the Synod of Kentucky. 

Substance of 'Thompson’s Lecture. 

Immediate, not Gradual Emancipation. 

Forten’s Address; 

Full Statement. 

Productions of Mrs. Maria Stewart. 

Address to the churches, by John Rankin. 

Adres to the Females of Ohio, by James A. 
ome, 
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ENGRAVINGS. 


rie of Slavery, common paper. 
ields of Slavery, fine I. 
Slavo Market. emt ee 
Southern Ideas of Liberty. 

Views of Slavety. 
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Emancipated. Family. 

Garrisons Portrait. 

‘Wilberforce’s Portrait. 

Anti-Slavery Handkerchiefs. 

Anti-Slavery Letter Paper, Cards, Medals &c. 


C. DONALDSON & CO.. 
auporters & Beaters 
IN 


ELARIDW/ ARIA ARID 

,IN ALL ITS: VARIETIES, 
NO. 18, MAIN STREE 

CINCINNATI. ;' 

SALE OF ..LOTS 
In the town: of NEW LISBON; State of Indiana KK 
‘On the fifteenth day of the Eleventh month next, 
thors will bé offered at’publie’ sale’ naimber of lots 
in said town, which is handsomely situated on: a 
high bluff of land on.the north. bank. of the Sala- 
monie River, near the center of Jay,County,. State 
aforesaid; and neatly on a direct line i I 





W5. 
T; 





a port 
Wayne. Sale'to’ commenée at 10: son’ said 
day, where attendance will-be given; 


made knowmby, ». ors bos gapaggereg- 1s e bs 
SAMUEL GRISELL, Proprietor. 
10th mo. 19th, 1836. » —3t 








Supreme Court “fellows.” -—Bost. Press, 
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